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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


fF\HE war in Denmark still languishes. Beyond a few 
affairs of outposts and pickets, there is nothing to 
record except the continuance of the preparations which 
the Prussians are making for an attack on Diippel, and the 
Austrians for the siege of Fredericia. We cannot help 
entertaining some hope that this practical suspension of 
hostilities may end in their definitive termination. The 
Austrian and Prussian circular note of the 14th instant 
undoubtedly opens the way to an accommodation, of which 
it would be foolish for Denmark to refuse to take advantage. 
That she has right on her side—that she has been the 
victim of unjustifiable aggression—we thoroughly believe ; 
nor have we any doubt that the course pursued by the two 
great German Powers has materially weakened the barriers 
which modern civilization seemed to have interposed against 
the lawless invasion by strong Powers of the rights and the 
independence of weak ones. But it is clear enough, that in 
the present condition of European politics Denmark has 
little or nothing to hope from the assistance of those who 
ought to be her allies, England will not go to war on her 
behalf, while France and Russia are mere lookers-on ; and 
France and Russia, for their own purposes, choose to assume 
an attitude of indifference, from which they are not likely 
presently to depart. It would be no satisfaction to the 
Danes if, after their country had been dismembered, those 
who would not raise a finger to assist them should make 
their wrongs a pretext for the infliction of injuries upon 
Germans or Poles. The selfishness of some and the timidity 
of other Powers have for a time handed over the secondary 
States of Europe to the tender mercies of any Power which 
18 strong enough, or reckless enough, to oppress them. But 
although we may regret that such should be the condition of 
things, it is obviously vain for Denmark to struggle against it. 
She has done enough to save her dignity, and not only to 
maintain, but even to raise her character, in the eyes of the 
world. It never could be expected that without foreign 
assistance she should defend herself against two of the 
greatest military Powers on the Continent. Having entitled 
herself to the aid of neutral Powers, and having failed to 
receive it, her wisest course is to bow to fate and make the 
best of circumstances. She will probably lose much, but she 
may yet save something. The proposition of Austria and 
‘aoe “2 enter a conference, to be accompanied by an 
aks aa 8 ete that they are not entirely insensible to the 
win wd are Pes nor quite indifferent to the impression 
dae “ policy may produce in Europe. The existence 
a feeling on their part affords some hope, that when 


once ne iati 
hegotiations are entered upon, they may not prove 
Utterly unreasonable. 
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might have been glad enough to see the war continue at any 
expense to Denmark, it by no means follows that, when that 
expectation is baulked, they will leave her to the mercy of 


| her enemies. If any ulterior projects they may have formed 


are destined to defeat by an early peace, they will most 
likely revert to their normal policy of securing the 
independence of the secondary Powers, who hold the entrance 
to the Baltic. But be that as it may, no one can say that 
Denmark has at present more to gain by fighting than 
negotiating. Against such odds as are arrayed against her, 
it is vain to contend. Strong as may be the defences of 
Diippel, Alsen, and Fredericia, their surrender is only a 
question of time. As the Earl of Ellenborough observed 
the other night, in the House of Lords, no advantages 
which the Scandinavian power may gain at sea can 
permanently affect the result of the war on land. We 
trust, therefore, that the Court of Copenhagen will accept 
an armistice on the basis of the military wti possidetis, and 
enter the conference which certainly cannot do less for her 
than she can possibly effect by her unassisted arms. There 
is at least this chance for her. The question seems at last 
to have passed into the hands of the great Powers. The 
popular agitation in Germany is on the decline ; the petty 
kings, and still smaller authorities, have repented their 
brave resolve to pursue a policy of their own. Notwith- 
standing a mischievous attempt on the part of France (in 
the circular note just published) to stimulate the Diet to 
independent action, that respectable body is not likely to 
give much trouble to any one. Under these circumstances, 
there is a chance that the voice of reason, if not of justice, 
may be listened to in any negotiations which may take 
place, and that the mutual jealousies of the principal States 
may result in some arrangements, falling short of the actual 
dismemberment with which Denmark isnow menaced. We 
are quite sensible that this is but a poor prospect-—that this 
is but tame advice to offer toa gallant and much-injured 
nation. It can only be vindicated by an appeal to the old 
saying, that necessity knows no law. 


The proceedings in Parliament during the past week have 
not been particularly interesting. There is always a certain 
languor perceptible in the week before the Easter holidays. 
Private members, despairing of an opportunity to trot out 
their hobbies before the recess, are bent upon securing an 
early day after the adjournment for the exhibition of these 
interesting animals. The Government, on the other hand, 
are usually about this time of the year “hard up” for 
money, and devote the whole of their energies to passing 
But there has been at least one discussion 
which should not be passed over without a word of com- 


_ ment: the Crawley Court-martial was once more brought 


And, although France and Russia | 


before the House of Commons on Tuesday night,—we trust 
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for the last time. It is natural enough that. Mr. Dudley 
Fortescue should be anxious to defend the course which 
he pursued last session, in insisting upon the fullest inquiry 
into the conduct of Colonel Crawley. But that inquiry has 
taken place. The mode in which it was conducted may have 
been open to some objection, but there is little or no 
difference of opinion as to its substantial results. Public 
opinion has fully endorsed the finding of the Court-martial, 
for, whatever might be the demerits of the tribunal, the 
facts were too clearly established to admit any reasonable 
dispute. No one doubts that Colonel Crawley was un- 
justly accused of the crimes laid to his charge, and that 
the. natural and commendable feelings of the English 
public were grossly misled by the misrepresentations of 
the Indian press. _It is quite right that when there were 
such impressions abroad as prevailed some twelve months ago, 
steps should be taken to ascertain their correctness by the 
only mode in which this could be satisfactorily done—by an 
inquiry in or near London. But when that inquiry has taken 
place,—when no one ventures to impugn the justice of 
Colonel Crawley’s acquittal from the substantial charge which 
was brought against him, and which so deeply moved the 
indignation of England—we cannot help thinking that it is 
unfair and impolitic to raise minor questions as to his strict 
observance of technical military rules, or to foster discontent 
in the army by declamatory speeches which have no basis 
in fact. On the other hand, we are equally convinced that 
the friends of Colonel Crawley show the worst possible 
judgment in attacking the Government for the course 
which they pursued. Nothing could possibly have cleared 
that officer’s character except a trial in England, and the 
satisfaction which he must feel in having had an oppor- 
tunity of making his innocence clear to his countrymen, 
ought to outweigh any annoyance under which he may 
suffer from particular acts on the part of some of the officials 
concerned. But whatever may be his wishes on the one side, 
or those of Mr. Dudley Fortescue on the other, it is certain 
that the public interest requires that there should be an end 
of a controversy which cannot have any useful result, but 
which may possibly affect injuriously the discipline of the 
army. We think, therefore, that the House of Commons 
exercised a wise discretion in refusing to call for any more 
papers, or to assist in keeping alive the irritation which has 
been caused by the Mhow Court-martial. 


The debate on the second reading of the Tests Abolition 
Oxford Bill resulted in a victory for its supporters ; but it is 
not quite clear what is the principle to which the House of 
Commons has assented. As the measure is at present 
drawn, it would remove all tests at Oxford, and admit 
Dissenters to the governing body ; thus virtually severing 
the connection between the University and the Church. 
Although some of those who were in the majority on 
Wednesday afternoon may be quite ready to go this length, 
it is certain that others are not. And, upon the whole, the 
division cannot be said to amount to more than a declara- 
tion in favour of having at Oxford the same system of 
subscription in order to academical degrees, which now exists 
at Cambridge. In committee, the measure will probably be 
reduced to the safe and moderate dimensions of a bill, with 
this clearly-defined and limited effect. 


The announcement that the war in New Zealand was at 
an end seems to have been somewhat premature. The 
Waikatos have virtually if not formally submitted, but 
the Ngatimaniapotos are said to have retired to their own 
country, with a view of defending it against the attack for 
which General Cameron was preparing. Still there is no 
doubt that the power of the Native Confederacy is broken, 
and that the Maoris have, speaking generally, become sensible 
of the folly of the native king movement, and of the absolute 
necessity of acknowledging the supremacy of the Queen. 
Under these circumstances the work which remains for the 
army to do may be more or less tedious and troublesome, 
but it cannot present any great difficulty, nor can the result 
be regarded as at all doubtful. The more important and difli- 
cult question remains as to the use which is to be made of 
the victory. Of course, every one will agree that measures 
must be taken to bring home to the natives a sense of sub- 
jection to our rule. They must be made to feel that they 
are, in the fullest meaning of the word, under our sway. The 
point on which opinion in the colony seems divided, is as to 
the mode in which the land of the conquered tribes should 
be dealt with. Some are in favour of unlimited confiscation ; 
others contend that everything should be left just as it was 
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before the war. Both expediency and justice require us to 
steer a middle course between these two extreme parties, 
Nor is this difficult. The native titles to land are substan- 
tially of two kinds—those of individual proprietors, and those 
of the chiefs in their sovereign or qguasi-sovereign capacity, 
The one may be said roughly to extend to the land in actual] 
occupation or cultivation ; the other covers vast tracts which 
are now waste and useless, It is clear that the former should 
be respected; but we are not called upon to recognise 
the latter. The rights of the chiefs in their public capacity 
are justly forfeited by the fate of war ; indeed, New Zealand 
notions of the rights conferred by successful battle go much 
further than this. By confiscating these we should, without 
touching upon any property in land which is really useful to 
the natives, acquire the territory which we need for the 
extension of our colonies. After what has occurred it would 
be an over-strained delicacy for native rights, to forego the 
opportunity which now presents itself of placing our power 
in New Zealand upon a firm basis. That can only be done 
by encouraging English settlers; and the sole means of 
attracting them is an adequate supply of land at a moderate 
price. 

From papers recently presented to Parliament, we discover 
how it was that the Confederate vessel, the Tuscaloosa, 
having first come into British waters at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and been allowed to depart, was on a subsequent visit 
seized, but ultimately released. It is not disputed that this 
vessel was an uncondemned prize to the Alabama. That 
being so, it was in the opinion of the Duke of Newcastle the 
duty of the Governor of the colony, on her first visit, 
“to prohibit the exercise of any further control over 
the Tuscaloosa by the captors, and to retain that vessel 
under Her Majesty’s control and jurisdiction, until properly 
reclaimed by her original owners.” Unfortunately, the 
Governor, having apparently no competent advisers as to the 
requirements of international law, permitted the vessel to 
depart after her first visit; but having in the meantime 
received the despatch from the Colonial Office, an extract 
from which we have quoted, he detained her when she made 
her appearance a second time. When the seizure was 
reported to the home Government, they saw that it was one 
thing to detain a vessel the first time she entered our 
harbours, but quite another thing to take her after, by 
allowing her to go free, we had acknowledged her to be a 
Confederate man-of-war. By our own consent we had led 
her commander into the belief that he might find a safe 
refuge in our ports, and by that conduct we must abide. 
The Colonial Secretary therefore directed the Tuscaloosa 
to be released, “ with a warning, however, to the captain of 
the Alabama, that the ships of war of the belligerents are 
not to be allowed to bring prizes into British ports, and that 
it rests with Her Majesty’s Government to decide to what 
vessels that character belongs.” Although it is unfortunate 
that an error was committed in the first instance by the 
colonial Governor, he does not seem to be fairly censurable ; 
while the conduct of Her Majesty’s Government appears to 
have been throughout dictated by an anxious desire to 
observe the rules of international law, and at the same ume 
to deal out impartial justice between the belligerents. 


The military intelligence lately received from America 18 
somewhat vague ; but it is not difficult to perceive that the 
recent Federal operations have resulted in a series of dis- 
astrous failures. We are now told that the recent move 
ments of Grierson, Sherman, and Farragut were mere 
demonstrations to induce the Confederates to weaken the 
forces of Johnston, on which an attack in foree was to be 
made by Thomas. This may or may not be the truth ; 
what is far more important is the admission tha none ° 
these expeditions have been attended with the slightest 
success. Farragut has not ventured to repeat the attempt, 
in which he was repulsed, to pass through the Grand pass 
to Mobile. Sherman is believed to be retreating to Vicks- 
burg. It is admitted that Thomas was defeated in 4 three 
days’ battle by Johnston, with a loss which the Federals 
state at 1,000 killed and wounded, but which may probably 
amount to at least double that number. The army of the 
Potomac has desisted from the forward movement wil° 
we were assured was to carry it on to Richmond, and has 
once more resumed its old position behind the Rapidan ; 
while General Kilpatrick’s cavalry raid, from which . 
much was anticipated, has ended in his having to we 
shelter in Butler's lines instead of stabling his horses 1» t n 
capital of Virginia. Nor is this all, for further informatio 
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only confirms the fact, and enlarges the proportions of the 
recent defeat in Florida. And this defeat, it is confidently 
asserted, was incurred because the President chose of his 
own mere motion and without any knowledge of the 
numbers or position of the enemy, to order General Gil- 
more to undertake an expedition for the sole purpose of 
setting up a bogus Legislature whose representatives might 
assist in re-electing Mr. Lincoln. If this statement be true, 
it is difficult to imagine anything more significant of the 
degradation of public men in the Federal states, and of 
their utter want of any sense of public duty. We fear, 
however, that it cannot be rejected on that account. So 
many things are confessedly thought allowable in the licence 
of a Presidential election, that it is only one stage further 
in the same evil direction to make the lives of brave men 
mere counters in the gambling game of personal ambition 
as it is played in_“ the best of all possible republics.” 


The French Government has just committed an act of 
extreme folly. After sanctioning a meeting of the friends 
of M. Garnier Pages, who is a candidate for the repre- 
sentation of the fifth arrondissement, the Prefect of Police 
suddenly became, or pretended to become, alarmed at the 
probable consequences to public order of a meeting of 
about 100 persons in a private house. The assembly was 
dispersed by a large force of police ; and this outrageous 
act was followed up by a distinct declaration by the Prefect 
that meetings of the committees of independent candidates 


are only “tolerated” by the Government. It is difficult to | 


conceive what the Government expect to gain by such a 


measure. On the other hand, it is easy to see that its | 


effect must be to unite once more the different sections of 
the Opposition, between whom divisions were already 
becoming apparent, and to render the Parisians more 
bitterly hostile than ever to those official candidates whose 
names must now be associated with a total suppression of 
electoral liberty in the capital of the empire. 








THE QUEEN AND THE DANISH QUESTION. 


Some months ago, when a mysterious paragraph appeared 


in all the newspapers informing us that Her Majesty had | 


posted notices over Windsor Palace to the effect that no 
smoking would be tolerated upon the royal premises, a slight 
thrill of anxiety ran through the country. The impression 
produced was considered to be of sufficient importance to war- 
rant the semi-official communication, which followed a few days 
after to assure the public, that the caution had not figured on 
the walls of that portion of the Palace which was devoted to 
the Prince of Wales. Foreigners must have been at a loss 
to understand the question from beginning to end. That 
Queen Victoria should object to tobacco would be matter, in 
the eyes of a philosophical German, rather for pity than for 
alarm. But a stranger would never comprehend the interest 
felt everywhere when the Times announced the Queen’s 
views, or the relief generally experienced when it became 
farther known that the heir to the throne was not to be 
debarred the privilege of ruining his royal constitution by 
cigars. Foreigners as a general rule watch the sayings and 
doings of their respective courts with at least as much attention 
as that which attaches amongst ourselves to the various occu- 
pations and journeys of the Queen of England and of her 
family. Even in Belgium, where there is little of monarchy 
beyond the name, the Duke of Brabant and his brothers can 
scarcely enter a shop to buya pair of Brussels gloves, without find- 
ing their adventure chronicled the next morning in the journals 
of the metropolis. But the cigars of the Prinee of Wales on this 
occasion produced a greater sensation still. With a little more 
fanning the subject might have even told upon the funds. 
The two paragraphs connoted to English ears much more 
than they denoted to a continental reader. Nothing could be 
deemed a greater misfortune by the majority of the nation 
than the faintest indication of a dissension, however trivial, 
between the Queen and any of her children. Since the deeply 
lamented death of Prince Albert, the Queen’s subjects have 
been watching her with interest and sympathy, and with much 
concern. Every year that she is preserved to us adds to the 
difficulties of a very difficult position. The heir to the throne 
has grown into a manhood that seems to fulfil the fair hopes 
universally entertained from the promise of his youth. We 
look back on the miserable mischief caused in times not so 
very distant by differences between royal parents and their 
children, and congratulate ourselves that we are not likely to 
be harassed by a repetition of the evil. No shadow of the kind 
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could again fall upon the Court without stretching itself far 
and wide over the nation. Nobody felt, therefore, at all 
ashamed of exhibiting as much interest—as even Sir Charles 
Phipps himself—in Her Majesty’s dislike of tobacco; or in the 
amenities invariably observed by one member of the royal 
family towards another. 

The jealous anwety with which English people are all guess- 
ing at the sentiments of Queen Victoria about the unhappy 
Danish war is excusable, even if here and there it begins to 
take an exaggerated form. Lord Derby pays a visit to her 
Majesty at Osborne, or King Leopold comes across the channel 
to stay with her at Windsor, and straightway the tongue of 
gossip starts off upon its busy round. The leader of the 
Opposition has been sent for to tell her Majesty whether she 
is obliged by the Constitution to obey the decision of the 
Cabinet. Her Majesty’s uncle has travelled over to give her 
counsel on the nice point whether Lord Palmerston is not too 
hot-spirited an adviser. Finally, we learn from the unerring 
lips of rumour, that her Majesty has made up her mind in case 
England declares war for Denmark to pass the summer at 
Coburg in a German castle by herself. All these inventions of 
the Clubs filter by slow degrees into the country newspapers, 
and are destined in course of time to become the subject of 
grave discussion at many a village alehouse. The excitement 
the topics in question cause is partially increased by the evident 
embarrassment of the Ministry at having to deal with so com- 
plicated a problem as the rival claims of Denmark and of the 
German Diet. Whenever Lord Russell cannot make head or 
tail of the last despatch from Berlin or from Vienna, his hesi- 
tation is at once put down to the account of his loyalty, and 
his head is supposed to be kept in a state of distraction by his 
heart. In spite of all the respect professed by Englishmen for 
monarchy as a system of government, they seem to grow 
nervous and petulant at the least suspicion that the Crown is 
interfering in the politics of the day. ‘This is a little curious, 
for nothing can be plainer than that the wearer of the English 
crown must always of necessity exercise a considerable personal 
influence on politics. If there ever was a question in which 
Royalty was personally interested it is the present. The 
Queen of England is connected by the closest of all ties with 
some of the leading actors in the present German movement. 
Her Majesty understands the way in which Germans view the 
Slesvig-Holstein affair better, doubtless, than many of her 
subjects. She sees the allowances that ought to be made for 
the German Courts which are driven into war by an excited 
population, and she knows the history of the various influences 
that are at work in Germany itself. If she cares for England 
she cannot help being deeply anxious that Hngland should 
not rush into war without having mastered the rights of the 
dispute. The death of a wise husband has, moreover, deprived 
her of the best and most judicious of counsellers. She has a 
consciousness that things seem to be going wrong, and she has 
not the benefit of his clear head and his strong hand. If, 
under all these circumstances, her Majesty were not perplexed 
and troubled, she anust be very unlike most other prudent and 
honourable women. In so natural an embarrassment there is 
much cause for sympathy and respect. 

The wildest Radical at a general election would scarcely 
pretend in 1864 that there was any grave reason to guard 
against the encroachments of the Crown. Nor is the most 
fanatical Tory inclined to revive the cry of Mr. Disraeli’s 
younger years—“ Our young Queen and our old institutions.” 
There is probably a place where threadbare sophistries go 
when they are done with, to keep company with the used-up 
moons. Divine right, the bugbear of an overgrown prerogative, 
Venetian oligarchies, and social compacts, all repose in that 
omnivorous limbo. Nobody has any need for them nowadays, 
since the talented author of “ Vivian Grey” has ceased from 
the fatiguing labours of romance. Royal prejudice in favour of 
either side in the Danish discussion would be, to be sure, an 
unconstitutional phenomenon, but all the oratorical efforts of 
a Sheffield or a Manchester hustings would fail to convince 
the country that the evil was serious or likely to be chronic. 
The only danger of the thing would be its effect upon the inde- 
pendence and patriotism of party conflict in England, and its 
tendency to make a rival political centre of Marlborough House. 
It would be a misfortune for the virtue of the House of Com- 
mons were the Prince of Wales, by any complication of circum- 
stances, driven into heading a political clique, or beguiled into 
reviving in his own person the memories of Holland House. 
Mr. Disraeli would make a dangerous and an inferior Fox, nor 
should we view withott the deepest regret two Court circles in 
this country, both actively given to political affairs, and each 
waging bitter war upon the other. In Prussia the differences 
between the King and his eldest son are notoriows without 
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being flagrant; for Prussian loyalty would be shocked at the 
sight of an organized domestic opposition to the will of the 
reigning Sovereign. Matters are different in England. The 
Court cannot itself exert any recognized influence on Parlia- 
mentary contests; and the heir to the throne might go into 
perpetual opposition without hostilities reaching a point at 
which the reigning monarch could interfef, or the nation 
could protest. Yet such a catastrophe could not patiently be 
contemplated by any who are familiar with the antecedents of 
the Regency. Political intrigue is the last school in which 
good English kings are likely to be trained. A Sovereign who 
has passed his youth in the atmosphere of petty electioneering 
conspiracies, comes to the throne hampered by ignoble political 
ties, and surrounded with a group of the worst political cha- 
racters in the country. To preserve us from this, her Majesty 
is wise in not flinging herself into the question of the day with 
too evident a bias. In maintaining a clear line of demar- 
cation between herself and the arena where leaders of parties 
are contending, she acts with her usual dignified prudence, and 
in strict conformity with the traditions of her married life. 


Calm reflection would satisfy even an ambitious English king 


that political moderation in these days is the best royal road to 
influence and power. The King of the Belgians is an admir- 
able example. He has no great army. Unlike the kings of 
whom the classical poet sings, his hands do not reach far. His 
sword must perforce rust for ever in its scabbard, for the true 
strength of Belgium consists in its perpetual and inviolable 
neutrality. Nor is he even all-powerful at home. He presides 
over a nation impatient of authority and distracted by religious 
factions. In spite of all this the mild wisdom of the man 
makes up for the necessary weakness of the Prince. In all the 
council chambers of Europe his name is mentioned with rever- 
ence and esteem. He is the recognized pacificator whose 
friendly arbitration is not seldom invoked, when stormier and 
more menacing voices pass unheard. He watches the troubled 
politics of the Continent from a high watch-tower which—in 
the language of Homer—is sheltered from the winds. He is 
not suspected of ulterior motives. Strong at home in virtue 
of the same arts which have rendered him strong abroad, he 
can speak with all the more authority because he claims no 
authority for himself. Such a réle is a worthy study for royal 
politicians of the highest order, whose constitutional mission 
is to preside silently over a self-governed empire. So far from 
regarding his visit to these shores as a symptom of courtly 
intrigues, it is a symbol of precisely the reverse. Wherever his 
friendly counsel is given we may rest assured that it is not 
given to promote difference between the throne and the people, 
but to consolidate and confirm that confidence ‘between them, 
which in England at all events is never likely to be shaken. 











FOREIGN POLICY AND CHRISTIAN RULE. 


WE ventured last week to suggest to the consideration of 
our statesmen and the public that the hard problems of policy 


might perhaps be found after all to yield to the application of | 


a simpler and plainer rule than had hitherto been admitted to 
solve them. We shewed that in our national experience the 
caution which had held us back from helping the oppressed had 
in several notable instances overreached itself, that our anxious 
care for ourselves had resulted in heavier loss to ourselves, 
and that our sacrifice of honour and principle in the effort to 
avoid war had only made war inevitable, while adding to its 
duration and its horrors. And we urged that the essential 
doctrine of Christianity which bids us love our brethren, not 
passively in profession, but actively in deeds, was neither 
limited to our personal relations, nor confined to those of our 
own blood and speech, but by breadth of command and by 
striking example was extended to our dealings as a nation 
with other nations, excluding any argument drawn from a 
short-sighted view of our own probable immediate profit. 

We return to the subject that we may clear the application 
of this principle from some possible misapprehension, as well 
as that we may enforce it by some further considerations. Let 
it not be supposed that the adoption of Christ’s teaching as our 
guide in policy would involve us in Quixotic enterprise. Its 
brief and simple expression refutes any such idea. ‘To go 
about doing good, to do good to all men, are obviously maxims 
that furnish no authority for any course of procedure which 
will not result in effecting good. Here as elsewhere our reason 
must be brought into play to distinguish the vague pulings of 
aimless beneficence from the summons of imperative duty. We 
are therefore no more’ required to give aid to every fraction of 
@ community which chooses to call itself'a nation or to com- 
plain of oppression than we are to give alms to the sturdy 








beggar who starves only because he will not work. Healthy 
and sound national existence has its conditions as well as 
honest individual life. But these conditions are not ver 
difficult to discover and to apply. We are in the first place 
not required to intervene, but only, while abstaining from inter- 
vention ourselves, to insist on other nations observing the same 
rule. This is the well-known distinction pointed out and 
eloquently argued by Mr. Stuart Mill. Next, the body of 
men which asks our help to make it a nation must be of 
sufficient magnitude to possess intrinsic national strength, 
and to maintain institutions which will command re- 
spect. Finally, if it claims severance from a power to 
which it has hitherto been subjected, it must be able to 
show not merely its ability to maintain a separate existence, 
but reasons which support its claim. There must be some 
incompatibility of race, some difference of speech, or faith, or 
political institution and capacity, to render it justified in going 
to war to attain autonomy, and to call for the succour of its 
neighbours in its struggles. Nowif we will apply these self- 


| evident principles to the questions of our Foreign Office diplo- 


macy, we shall see that they serve im every case as guide 
sufficient to keep us out of foolish or unnecessary enterprises. 
They would withhold us from giving any countenance to the 
claims of such States as the late Principality of Monaco, or the 
Republic of San Marino, or the small German duchies, to 
resist absorption in the larger surrounding nations. For these 
petty fragments of communities are too weak to be ever able 
to hold their own independence ; they could therefore be only 
bolstered up by continual foreign intervention, while on that 
intervention they have no claim, because they are so identical 
in character and interest with their neighbours, that they are 
subject to no real oppression in being required to share their 
fortunes. It would not, therefore, be “ doing good” if we were 
to give way to a sentimental compassion in the case of such 
nominal states, but it would be doing a great deal of positive 
harm in order to effect an imaginary and illusory benefit. So, 
to turn to systems of a larger scale, Christian principle does 
not in any way call on us to intervene with: armed force on 
behalf of the efforts made by the Confederate States of 
America for their independence. For though in that case they 
have ample strength and resources to form a nation if they 
were to achieve their independence, yet it is impossible for us 
to say that they were subjected to such suffering before they 
revolted as to require us to give aid for their relief. No 
instinct of nationality stirred them; they were of the same 
descent, creed, and speech, as the rest of the republic; they 
enjoyed the same absolute personal freedom, and they broke 
off their political connection solely because of a quarrel about 
what they themselves called property, or because of fiscal 
regulations. We may leave to them to decide for themselves 
on the propriety or justice of their demands, but at least we 
must feel that they have no claim, on the ground of sufferings 
undergone while they were in connection with the North, to 
have our blood poured out for their rescue. 

But there are in Europe some cases which as clearly fall 
within the Christian rule of conduct as these lie beyond its 
pale. Italy is one nation, as Greece was another, which was 
subjected to the grinding tyranny of an alien race, being at the 
same time of strength sufficient, if set free and united under @ 
domestic rule, to maintain a vigorous independence and self- 
government. We erred, indeed, after setting Greece at liberty, 
in imposing on her a foreign potentate, and our interests, as 
well as hers, have suffered from this interference. ._But we can 
all see that, in spite of this blunder, we not only did a good 
but a wise deed when we rescued her from Moslem rule—a deed 
which cost us one bloody battle, but has since saved thousands 
of lives, and has given us not merely a natural ally but a pro- 
fitable customer. So with Italy, we must now perforce acknow- 
ledge that as it would have been on Christian principle right 
to help her, so we have suffered in consequence only of our luke- 

yarmness, which compelled her cession of Savoy to her only 
active friend, while, from our good wishes and speedy 
diplomatic recognition, we have gained an ally of freedom, and 
already no inconsiderable augmentation of our trade. But 
other nations remain in which the like conditions exist, and in 
which our defiance of Christian precept is working bitter woe. 
Poland has every conceivable title to recognition as @ nation. 
She is large, powerful, advanced in civilization; she is crushed 
umler the weight of an alien barbarism. Italy is still incom- 
plete, and weakened and retarded by the ulcers of foreign 
domination in Venice and Rome. Denmark is an ancient inde- 
pendent state, of which the freedom and existence are attacked 
by an overwhelming foreign combination. And in each of these 
instances we are content to say to those perishing by violence and 
cruelty, Be ye warmed and clothed! Nay, we are pious too, for 
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our chief “ organs” daily thank Heaven that we are not as other 
men are,—that we are thriving and rich, whoever else may be in 
bonds and nakedness,—and that we are not the fools to risk 
prosperity by going to war because of any sufferings of other 
people. 

If snug complacency could inaugurate the Millennium by 
the easy process of buttoning its pockets, we might, indeed, 
fear that the simple rule of right would prove a feeble monitor. 
But by the blessed Providence which guides the world, the gain 
which is won by astute self-seeking is made perishable as fairy 
gifts. So, once again, and not without hope of drawing a 
response from the heart of a Christian people, we put the 
plain question, Shall we think only of ourselves, or shall we 
think of others also? Shall we count that we have no obliga- 
tions save to do good to ourselves, or shall we confess that we are 
bound also to do such good as we can to others? And if the 
answer be as we cannot doubt it will be, then follows the 
question, Shall we, the most powerful people on earth, hesitate 
to do what we know is right, out of fear for what may happen 
to us? And to this question also we will not doubt the 
answer. For this England, this charitable, this religious 
England, has a little faith after all at the botton of its heart. 
It has made some sacrifices, hoping for nothing again. It has 
bought the freedom of the slave; it has abolished in great 
degree the privileges of monopoly in favoured classes; it 
struggles to raise and purify its humbler subjects; it pours 
freely of its wealth in countless rills of beneficence; it strives to 
govern justly the great dependencies committed to its charge. 
And from all these efforts it has drawn, by God’s wisdom and 
goodness, a gain it never looked to receive. Peace, security, 
contentment, growth, have followed in the immediate train of 
well-doing. And can we not see the evident signs that the 
like blessings would follow the extension of the rule of conduct 
to our relations with foreign peoples? Between ourselves and 
despotisms there can never be real sympathy. They will be 
but hollow friends; ever and anon they will break out, unless 
history is to be read backward, into open and violent hostility. 
Nor even while we are at peace with them shall we gain much 
advantage from the fettered trade which is all their inherent 
jealousy of freedom permits. But all free, all constitutional 
nations are and have been, since civilization dawned in Europe, 
our natural friends, bound to us by interest, by feeling, by fear 
of common foes, by sense of interdependent advantage. Among 
them, as soon as they are relieved from foreign oppression 
industry instinctively springs into life, a rapidly increasing 
commerce adds to their wealth and ours and strengthens the 
securities for the peace of the world. Choose we, looking 
solely to material advantages, and if we will only look ever so 
little beyond the short-sighted range of vision of professed 
money-makers, we cannot hesitate to see that our profit 
counsels a generous and fearless policy. Yet if this thought 
yields comfort and help to our wavering faith, let it not wholly 
supersede our faith. Let us act from higher than earthly 
motives, though not doubting even of earthly reward. But, 
first of all, let us ask only what it is that is right to do, and 
do it with all our strength. 








THE SHEFFIELD CATASTROPHE. 


ENGLAND, we often complacently assure ourselves, is a 
country specially exempted by Providence from those frightful 
convulsions of nature—those strange and appalling accidents 
of life—which periodically scourge lands that are blest with a 
happier climate than our own, and which seem to neutralize 
all the joy of gorgeous sunlight and laughing skies, of prolific 
vegetation, and airs that blow from Paradise. We have pretty 
generally a leaden heaven above us and a nipping wind about 
us; we have no vines and no orange-groves; but then we do 
not sleep on the edge of a volcano, and wake in the night to 
find the fiery death of the escaped lava-flood rolling towards 
us in glare, and smoke, and ashes. Neapolitan loveliness, we 
say, 1s hardly worth such a purchase. Neither are we desolated 
from ume to time by wide-wasting pestilences such as fall like 
a blight upon the brilliance and glory of West Indian islands 
and South American plantations. “We have outgrown the 
plague, and the cholera, which is our worst epidemic, is but a 
small matter, as regards its general effect, compared with the 
— fever of tropical lands. We are equally protected from 

1¢ evils which belong to extreme cold. Whole communities 
“ met in this country overwhelmed by vast accumulations of 
ow, nor reduced to the verge of famine by the absolute locking 
ip of the soil through months of frost, as in the iron-bound 


orth. We appear to have been placed by Providence in a mean 
etween 














the fierce extremities of nature, and to be exempt from | 


the calamities, if also from some of the blessings, of the more 
advanced positions. If we have an earthquake every now and 
then, it is only such a convulsion as that of which Horace 
Walpole wrote that it was so gentle you might have stroked it. 
Our hardest winters are mild in comparison with those which 
grip the coasts of Norway, and Russia, and remote Iceland ; 
and our hottest summers would be trifles to the Bedouins of 
the African desert, or the scorched peasants on the plains of 
Hindostan. 

But we deceive ourselves when we fancy that we have been 
granted immunity from misfortunes exceeding those that are 
inseparable from the ordinary course of life. Even in this 
modern prosaic England, where the forces of nature have been 
mastered and tied down to the service of human needs, 
where everything seems ordered upon system, and civilization 
has done so much towards extinguishing the wild irregularities 
of the elements, the tragedy of existence sometimes finds for 
itself a vast stage, and bursts upon us with startling sudden- 
ness. It is a noteworthy fact that these catastrophes are 
generally brought about, as far as concerns their remote origin, 
by the act of man himself. They are not often purely natural. 
We must needs travel like the wind, and we pay the price in 
railway accidents that leave their dead and wounded as on a 
battle-field. We invade the bowels of the earth for coal, and 
explosions burst forth, at the contact of a naked light, which 
plunge whole villages into mourning. We tempt the fury of 
every sea, at every period of the year, in the pursuit of com- 
merce, and have to read of wrecks which count their victims 
by the hundred. We store up water in a frail reservoir among 
hills that flank a teeming population; and a gap in the wall of 
earth tears its way through in the night, and miles of country 
are suddenly stricken by the destroying flood. 

The disaster that took place on Friday in the vicinity of 
Sheffield was not the first of its kind. ‘Twelve years ago, a 
similar misfortune occurred at Holmfirth ; but, frightful as the 
effects were then, the present misery far exceeds the former. 
We do not even yet know the full extent of the mischief 
wrought by that dire outpouring of the waters, the news of 
which first reached London on Saturday afternoon; but we are 
already aware of two hundred and fifty human beings having 
been swept away to instant death, of whole villages destroyed, 
of strong buildings erased, of trees torn up by the roots, of 
cultivated fields converted into muddy swamps, of bridges 
obliterated, and the valley of a peaceful river converted into a 
desert, such as those which war creates. It is difficult for the 
mind to picture such a scene, and to believe that it is existing 
at this moment in our own tranquil country. It is still more 
difficult to realize the dreadful features of the catastrophe at 
the moment of its occurrence. Let us intensify the horror as 
we will, we shall doubtless still be far short of the fact. 
Within its small range, the calamity was precisely the same 
as in the larger deluge of which we read in the Bible. It was 
a sudden opening of the flood-gates—a letting loose of the 
irresistible might of water. To those thus overtaken by death 
in one of its most awful forms, in the darkness of night, and 
in the helplessness of sleep, it must have seemed as if the end 
of all things had come. Imagine one hundred and fourteen 
million cubic feet of water pouring down, without a moment’s 
warning upon the habitations of men, and converting miles of 
inland into a raging ocean. The ordinary floodings of rivers are 
serious things, but they are nothing to this. The overflowing 
of the low lands on the borders of Lincolnshire and the adja- 
cent counties, in the spring of 1862, may have been a more 
widely-spread misfortune, but it had not such an accompani- 
ment of wholesale death as this bursting of the Dale Dyke at 
Bradfield. Truly, those who commenced the reservoir some 
four or five years ago, made preparation for a gigantic sorrow. 
The surrounding country consists of moorland, the spongy soil 
of which holds the rain-fall and the snow-fall long after they 
have vanished from drier lands. This moisture has for some 
years been allowed to collect in vast receptacles on the banks of 
the river Don, about seven miles above Sheffield, chiefly for the 
supply of that town. The newest of the reservoirs was that 
which has given way. It wasa mile in length, seventy-six 
acres in superficial extent, and nearly a hundred feet in depth, 
containing, when full, twenty-two weeks’ supply. The artificial 
embankment, extending across the valley, was three hundred 
yards in length, and it was this which stood between the sub- 
jacent villages and destruction. But that men grow very 
speedily accustomed to a danger which is always threatening, but 
which delays to strike, one would suppose that the villagers and 
factory-workers along the valley of the Don must have often 
glanced shudderingly at that wall of earth, and speculated on 
what would befall them, should it one day prove treacherous. 


| The day was not very long in coming. The heavy rains and 
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sleet of the present winter had caused an unusually large 
surface drainage into the Dale Dyke, and the pressure on the 
rampart was creater than its power to resist. A strong wind, 
moreover, blew the water against the embankment, and signs 
of weakness made themselves manifest on Friday morning. 
Ominous cracks began to run along the earthwork, and the 
resident engineer attempted to blow up a weir at one end of 
the dam, that the water might diffuse itself, and relieve the 
strain upon the wall. While doing this, however, a frightful 
rent opened in the side of the embankment, and through the 
chasm the enormous volume of accumulated water poured down 
into the valley, with a noise which has been compared by 
several ear-witnesses to “hissing thunder.” Messengers had 
previously been sent along the course of the river to warn the 
people of the many hamlets and little townships of their danger ; 
but, though some were saved this way, by far the greater 
number knew nothing of the peril till it was on them. To be 
awakened in the dead of night from profound sleep by a roar 
of indescribable fury—to be sensible that some awful and in- 
comprehensible doom is approaching—to hear in another 
moment the noise of an angry sea lashing at the walls of the 
house—to feel the whole give way, and to be dashed into the 
outer darkness and tumult and the watery waste, suddenly 
divided from relative and friend, and weltering, one knows not 
where,—this is the fate which on Friday night overtook the 
scattered population of that unhappy valley. Some were 
carried by wonderful accidents into places of safety; others, 
and the greater number, were overwhelmed and annihilated. 
The people of Sheffield heard the noise, and saw the influx of 
water which caused their river to overflow its banks, and 
wondered at the drift of trees, building materials, furniture, 
bedding, and at length dead bodies, which beat up against the 
piers of the bridge. It was morning before the full extent of 
the calamity was known in the town, and then the news, as 
was natural under such circumstances, came with some exag- 
gerations. The first impression was that thousands of lives 
had been lost; but this has since dwindled to hundreds. The 
precise number of hundreds cannot yet be estimated. Dead bodies 
of men, women, and children, are, even as we write, being dug 
out of a wide morass that only a few days ago was a scene of 
cultivation and industry. They are being taken from the 
débris of ruined houses, from the wreck of shattered mills, from 
trees where the miserable beings had sought shelter, from hay- 
stacks into which they had been carried by the stress of the 
flood. Parents are drawing the dead bodies of their children 
from mud and bricks and sordid rubbish, and orphans are 
mourning oyer the corpses of their parents, as the labourers 
bring them forth into the light. Marvellous tales of escape 
from death fill the local papers, side by side with piteous 
tragedies of the total extermination of whole families, or still 
more piteous stories of one solitary member surviving where 
all the rest have perished. And the scene is not even wanting 
in one incident of humour, laughing out of the very jaws of 
death. Snrely that navigator, surnamed “ Sheffield Harry,” 
who, on being warned that the waters were close upon him, 
said he “ didn’t care a toss,” and, turning indolently in his 
bed, was presently swept away into extinction, was the most 
wonderful specimen of the “ don’t care” genus that ever came 
to a bad end. 

The first consideration that grows out of this amazing 
catastrophe is to alleviate, as far as that can be done, the suffer- 
ings of those who are flung penniless, houseless, and almost 
naked, on the world. This is already being effected by a sub- 
scription, to which our readers will need no exhortation from 
us to contribute. The next thing is to institute the strictest 
inquiries into the causes of the accident. An inquest has been 
formally opened, but of course no evidence of importance can 
be received as yet. A Government inspector has proceeded to 
the spot, and we trust that nothing will stand in the way of 
the most searching investigation. The public find it diff- 
cult to believe that the embankment of a dyke can burst, after 
only a very brief use, without great carelessness in the con- 
struction. We know the exact amount of pressure to the square 
inch which water will exert, and scientific men can caleulate 
easily enough the degree of strength that is needed to resist that 
pressure. Thatunusual rainfalls should sometimesoccur in winter 
and early spring, is simply what might be anticipated; and the 
country generally will want to know why the earthwork was not 
made thick enough and firm enough to withstand any accumula- 
tion of water that could possibly be brought to bear against it. 
The older reservoirs still hold out; is that because they are 
better made, or is it only a happy accident, and may they, too, 
at any moment burst through their restraints, and repeat the 
tragedy of the 11th of March? When, at nine o'clock at 
night, a labourer saw the crack in the dam which subsequently 
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widened into a yawning cavity, he called the resident engineer, 
Mr. Gunson; but that gentleman thought the fissure of littje 
importance. If this over-confidence has prevailed throughout, 
it may explain what it cannot excuse. 
course have to give money compensation to the sufferers, and 
the total damage is estimated at half a million—more than the 
entire capital of the body; but financial ruin would be but a 
slight penalty if it should appear that official carelessness has 
had anything to do with a disaster which will be a sad tradition 
of Sheffield and the surrounding country through ages yet 
unborn. 


MR. STANSFELD AND M. MAZZINT. 


Opinion will long remain divided upon the point whether 
M. Mazzini has or has not been maligned by the French 
Government. Mr. Hennessy exhausted some time in proving 
what all the world knew, that the Italian ex-triumvir approved 
under some circumstances of the use of the dagger. This fact 
M. Mazzini does not deny; nor has he ever concealed it. Hig 
theory is that the knife of Brutus and Ravaillac may be em. 
ployed in extreme moments, when no other path lies open by 
which a nation can attain its liberty. What he refuses to 
admit is, that this licence ought to be degraded into a means 
of gratifying private revenge or fiendish passion. M. Mazzini’s 
doctrine, repugnant as it is to English notions, is far, then, 
from being a wholesale assent to the right of assassination. 
The best proof of the reverse is that M. Mazzini, when in 
office at Rome with Count Safi and General Garibaldi, de- 
spatched special commissioners to Ancona and elsewhere, to 
put down the practice of assassination with a high hand. The 
distinction, however—which it is only common justice to 
Mazzini to draw—is of little importance to England when we 
look at it in a practical hght. M.Mazzini may be and is 
actuated doubtless by the noblest motives; but noble fanatics 
are not the most welcome inmates in a quiet and conventional 
family. If M. Mazzini scouted the dagger altogether, if he 
thought infernal machimes under all circumstances infernal, 
and held that even tyrants ought not to be struck down 
stealthily from behind a mask, we should know that we were 
treating with him on sure ground. This, however, is not what 
he says. He deems violent or clandestine murder to be the 
last and most desperate weapon in the quiver of the oppressed 
—seldom, indeed, to be produced at all, but when produced to 
be used with courage and enthusiasm. We are therefore at the 
mercy not of M. Mazzini’s heart, but of his head. Any day 
he may take up the idea that the Emperor of the French has 
deserved a sudden death for some political action. In secret 
conclave the Italian Rhadamanthus will be ready to pronounce 
on him the sentence—Thou must die; die, that is not by the 
arm of the law, but by silent onset of some venturous con- 
spirator. The peace of England and of Europe is accordingly 
dependant on the coolness of M. Mazzini’s brain. If this be 
so, with all his honesty and singlemindedness of purpose, he is 
an awkward guest upon these hospitable shores. 

The lofty tone adopted by Mr. Layard and Mr. Stansfeld, 
when the subject is discussed in the House of Commons, is 
very uncalled for. No one, except some Javin of the French 
police, in his heart accuses a member of the English Govern- 
ment of being privy to an attempt on the Emperor’s life. The 
issue taken by Mr. Layard is a false one. Sensible people, 
without imputing crime to Mr. Stansfeld, impute to him con- 
siderable folly in allowing his house to be the post-office of a 
foreign agitator who may some day take it into his bead to 
levy a secret war against the lives of foreign monarchs. 41s 
probable that M. Mazzini’s disavowal of the schemes of Greco 
and his comrades is genuine and smcere. But taking the dis- 
avowal in conjunction with M. Mazzini’s printed theories, it 
only shows that he believes Greco to have mistaken the hour 
and the man. Any day there may come a moment when a 
second Greco, according to the Italian patriot’s idea, will be 
justified in starting for Paris, Vienna, or Turin witha cartload 
of bombs. Such a firebrand is permitted by an English 
Minister to use his own residence for a rendezvous to which 
revolutionary letters may be addressed under a feigned mame. 
Seriously speaking, who can wonder if the French Emperor 
feels surprised at its discovery? Even if M. Mazzini confined 
his interesting efforts to maturing revolutions of rose-water 
alone, he might at least choose some more secluded retreat 
from which to carry on operations. Czsar’s wife, if she does 
not wish to be suspected, cannot long continue to lend her 
private apartments to the emissaries of Brutus and of Cassius 
under a nom de guerre. It may be Mr. Stansfeld’s chosen 
mission to get up movements abroad among discontente 
nationalities. Tastes differ, and Mr. Stansfeld.is a free subject 
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and can select the taste that suits him. But if so, it can 
hardly be his mission to combine with so subterranean a 
policy the duties of a Junior Lord of the English Admiralty. 
Thurloe-square, No, 35, is too small to hold both Mr. Flower 
and a Minister of the British empire. 

Moderate Liberals would certainly regret to see an able man 
of Mr. Stansfeld’s somewhat extreme political opinions, after a 
sojourn in the civilized gardens of the Treasury Bench, driven 
forth again into the Manchester wildernesses, to become perhaps 
a Radical apostle or an agitator. A yawning gulf between 
Lord Palmerston’s Government and the Manchester School is 
bad for both parties. It converts the Government into a 
machine for grinding Tory flour upon Whig principles. It 
makes Radicals useless for all practical purposes, by goading 
them into violence and fury. The two sections of the Liberal 
party have been long separated by miserable prejudices and 
antipathies. We should wish to see a bridge of sympathy built 
across, to bring each nearer to the other. The appointment of 
Mr. Stansfeld was the first attempt at such an approximation, 
and deserved, in spite of Mr. Stansfeld’s rugged and doctrinaire 
opinions, to be hailed accordingly by all who care for the real 
interests of true Liberalism in this country. The failure of 
Mr. Stansfeld would be a heavy blow and great discourage- 
ment. Yet it is obvious that he cannot, without injury to 
England, go on serving two masters. Other things must be 
considered besides his own generous impulses in favour of an 
exile, and probably a much slandered man. We have given 
due credit both to M. Mazzini and to his official friend. 
Injustice ought not, however, to be done to the Emperor of the 
French. He seems in the present case to have exhibited 





. . “31° . | 
patience, self-control, and generosity, and willingly to have left 


the question to be decided by the English people themselves. 
He has not miscalculated English instincts. England is 
attached to the principles of constitutional freedom, and 
naturally views even the French empire with some reserve. 
But there cannot be two opinions on the point. Mr. Stansfeld 
is in a false position, which he must be made to abandon; and 
the House of Commons cannot honourably let the topic rest 
till it obtains some assurance that Mr. Stansfeld is ready for 
the future to be more discreet. 


THE WEALTH CREATED BY RATLWAYS. 


Tue extraordinary wealth created by railways has been too 
little recognised. The development of railway traffic is suffici- 
ently well known. More than one hundred and eighty milllions 
of passengers travelled by railway in 1862, the gross fares 
amounting to more than £12,000,000 sterling, at an average of 
about 1s. 4d. per passenger. We noticed a week or two ago 
the curious fact that the Metropolitan Railway, although con- 
necting only a section of the metropolis, carried upon its 
line three times the whole population of London. The develop- 
ment of the entire railway system is still more extraordinary, 
for if every man, woman, and child in Great Britain were to 
make sie journeys by rail every year, the number would still 
fall below the total number of passengers carried in 1862! 
The social influences of railways are fully admitted. They 
bring families together, and unite tewn and country. Their 
healthful samatory influences are undoubted. They enable the 
busy workers in our great hives of industry to sleep. in the 
suburbs; convey thousands to the seaside for purposes of 
health; and, by means of low fares and excursion trains, invite 
all bat the poorest of those “ in populous city pent,” to breathe 
the fresh air and gaze on the face of nature. The capital 
invested in railways—nearly £400,000,000—has provided the 
means of constructing 11,500 miles of railway in the United 
Kingdom, which are at this moment open to traffic. The rail- 
way shareholder is a personage in the State only inferior to 
the fundholder. The dividends and interest, the management 
and prosperity of railways, are keenly diseussed in pamphlets, 
newspapers, and railway meetings. In a word, the importance 
of the railway interest per se is so clearly understood, and the 
intelligence, energy, enterprise, and wealth of the railway 
world have been so conspicuously manifested, that as the press 
18 called the fourth estate, it has been proposed, not without 
reason, to designate railways as the fifth estate of the realm. 
But there is still one feature of the railway system which, as we 
began by Saying, has not received due attention. To what extent 
is the country the richer for the introduction of railways ? 
Have railways anything to do with the elasticity of our indus- 
trial resources ? Are they, in short, a source of national 
Prosperity as well as an evidence of boundless wealth ? 

Mr. M‘Clean, the President of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, has delivered an inaugural address, which deserves to 
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rank with that of Mr. Robert Stephenson in 1856, who re 
viewed the railway system in Great Britain and Ireland, and with 
Mr. Locke’s inaugural address in 1859 on the Huropean system 
of railways. The time has come for reviewing the changes 
wrought by railways, the influence they have exercised in 
promoting the material progress of the kingdom, and increasing 
the comforts and social happiness of all classes of our 
population. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers, which has elected its 
new president, first deserves a word of honourable recognition. 
The founder of the Institution was the illustrious Telford, the 
engineer of the Menai Bridge. It was established in 1818, “for 
the general advancement of mechanical science, and more par- 
ticularly for promoting the acquisition of that species of know- 
ledge which constitutes the profession of a civil engineer.” The 
Institution now numbers about 1,000 members, who are all 
engaged in some branch of engineering science, and many of 
whom are engineers of world-wide celebrity. The members 
elect a president every three years. Among the past presidente 
are the honoured names of Telford, Walker, Sir John Rennie, 
Field, Sir W. Cubitt, Rendel, Simpson, Robert Stephenson, 
Locke, Bidder, and Hawkshaw. The inaugural addresses of 
the. presidents, with certain exceptions, have been mainly 
occupied with the progress of engineering works. The new 
president examines the increase in the property and income of 
the nation since the railway system has been in operation, and 
shows how much railways have had to do with our progress 
and well-being. 

Mr. M‘Clean first of all institutes a comparison between the 
property and income tax returns of 1815 and 1856, in order to 
show that railways have been the great source of national 
prosperity in the interval. The increased value of the property 
and income of the nation during these forty years has been 
£90,000,000. The following table shows how it has accrued :— 


Net Anount of Property and Income liable to Assessment. 











1815. 1856. 
NE cities weak: seneedevenatiien <eplas sta £41,521,492........ £38,153,935 
pS ay ere 16,259,400 48,435,585 
Quarries, Mines, Ironworks, Canals, 

ST EEI «op Scabensues ie setees 1,452,104 18,087,963 
Farmers’ profits ..................... 21,762,280 ......... 24,224,448 
List, . isd» thnrbdwidcicuabe ndiidlipdes 30,048,620 ....... . 24,407,360 
Trades and professions............. 30,211,880 ......... 74,551,046 
Government departments 11,132;450 ......... 14,607,036 

£152,388,226 ......... £242,467,368 


These figures are an exceedingly interesting record of the 
“ progress.of the nation.” At.the end of the war, land bore an 
artificial value; and, despite the astonishing increase of wealth 
and population, the land, durmg the last forty years, has 
apparently diminished in value by more than £3,500,000 
sterling! On the other hand, am improved system of agri- 
culture, and the greater capital and skill of our tillers of the 
soil, have increased the profits made by our farmers by nearly 
two millions and a half. Thus the farmers’ profit almost 
redresses the balance, the net income from land and farmers’ 
profits being in 1815 £63,283,772, while in 1856 it was 
£62,378,378. The profits and income derivable from land re- 
mained stationary during forty years, notwithstanding the con- 
struction of roads, railways, canals, and other public works, 
and notwithstanding also the relief afforded by the extension 
of poor rates to other deseriptions of property, and the 
absorption of the increased population in new occupations. 
On the other hand, the net income from house property 
(exclusive of farmers’ houses) increased. during the same period 
from £16,250;000 to £48,500,000, an augmentation. of nearly 
300 per cent, Surprising as is this rate of increase in houses, 
it is distanced by an almost new item of wealth. The income 
derived from quarries, mines, ironworks, canals, railways, &c., 
increased from £1,452,104 in 1815 te upwards of £18,000,000 
in 1856, an inerease of upwards of no less than 1,200 per cent. ! 
The fundholder receives. less by five millions and a half than 
he did in 1815. The National Debt has been largely decreased 
since the war, and the rate of interest on some @@seriptions of 
stock has been at the same time decreased. Trades and pro- 
fessions have more than doubled their income. An increase of 
forty-four millions in this item testifies to the formation and 
progress.of a powerful axiddle class, bound up with the industrial 
prosperity of the country, and intrusted with its legislative 
power. The Government departments have not unnaturally kept 
pace with the increase of population and property, and the 
portentious enlargement of the estimates. The increase of 
ninety millions sterling in the value of the property and 
income of the nation, is one of a class of statistics which 
can searcely be grasped by the mind, and which leaves 
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no definite impression upon auditor or reader. A drive 
through the streets of London at the entry of the Princess 
Alexandra, or a visit to a great manufacturing town or com- 
mercial seaport during a royal progress, or an inspection of 
the metropolitan banks, clearing-houses, docks, and breweries, 
would convey a far more accurate notion of the accumulated 
wealth of the country and the profits of industry, than a heap 
of figures piled upon each other, like Ossa upon Pelion. 

But we must return to Mr. M‘Clean and the railways. 
“ Fortunately,” he says, “ the railway system, since the intro- 
duction of the locomotive engine improved by Stephenson 
gave it vitality, has been a complete success, in the re- 
production of capital, in the enormous saving in the cost of 
transport, and in the facilities it affords for the development 
of mines, and of nearly all branches of national industry.” 
Many writers have contended that the Funds are a benefit 
and blessing to the country. What praise, then, is too great 
for Railways which directly stimulate the commerce of the 
country, and are a source of reproductive profit? After the 
opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, as Mr. 
M‘Clean points out, the accumulated wealth of Great Britain, 
which previous to that time had been sparingly invested in 
public undertakings, was thrown lavishly into the railway 
system. Although at certain intervals this may have induced 
excess of speculation and temporary distrust, yet the progress 
of railways has ever since been steady, and a reproductive 
profit has now been assured upon a capital of no less than 
£400,000,000. “ This vast capital,” he observes, “has heen 


created because railway securities, on the principle of limited | 
liability, occupy the highest place in public estimation for | 
investing the realised profits of the country. They can be | 


purchased with facility, and transferred in amounts suited 
to the requirements of every class of society. This leads 
to a constant accumulation of capital, by inducing people 
to save a portion of their income not merely for their own 
support in after life, but for the benefit of their descendants. 
The railway securities afford the means of transmitting wealth, 
as printing does knowledge, from one generation to another. 
The encouragement offered by railways to the middle classes 
to save and invest their money in railways, and thus become 
capitalists, has been not the least of their benefits. Mr. 
M‘Clean reminds us that before the introduction of railways, 
land was almost the only safe means in Europe for the invest- 
ment of capital. In consequence of the competition of that 
sort of security, its price was at the highest rate, and the 
return from it consequently at the lowest. Under these cir- 
cumstances there was not a sufficient inducement offered to the 
people to save a portion of their incomes. The construction of 
railways changed this state of things. By affording facilities 
for investment they have established a middle class, who have 
developed the industrial resources and increased the capital of 
the nation, and who have also promoted the education and 
increased the comforts of those below them. 

If railways have largely profited by mineral traffic, they 
have in turn developed the mineral wealth of the island to an 
enormous extent. The President of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers forcibly illustrates the wealth of our coal mines. The 
quantity of coal now raised in Great Britain is, he says, about 
100,000,000 tons annually, produced by the labour of about 
300,000 men. These 100,000,000 tons of coal now raised every 
year from our mines contain about 80,000,000 tons of carbon. 
“ To produce the equivalent of this in wood would require one 
year’s growth of, in round numbers, 100,000,000 acres of land 
—an area of about four times larger than the arable and 
pasture land of England, which does not exceed 25,000,000 
acres.” Even if this supply of fuel existed in the form of wood, 
it would be practically useless as a substitute for coal. The 
labouring population of the kingdom would be unable to cut 
and convert it—the whole of our railways and canals would 
be insufficient to transport it—whilst, if no other obstacle 
intervened, the cost of these operations would prevent 
them from being carried out beneficially to society. With 
these facts before us, how can we refuse our assent to 
the assertion of the President of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, that the extension of the railway system is neces- 
sary for the progress and well-being of the world? “ There is 
no country,” he says, “ which will not become the richer for 
the introduction of railways ; and the richer a foreign country 
becomes the more it adds, by the extension of commerce, to the 
wealth and prosperity of this kingdom.” Besides this con- 
sideration, “if the railway system is extended, new harbours, 
docks, canals, steamships, and other engineering works will be 
necessary to meet the requirements of traffic and the demands 
of increasing commerce;” and, therefore, he concludes his 


address to his younger brethren by commending’ to their atten- # the other hand the cireumstances of the case were exceptional. 
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tion the prosecution of railway works, not only in our own 
country, “ but in every part of Europe, India, and the 
colonies.” 

Railway enterprise derives a new phase of interest from 
speculations such as these. The railway shareholder, while he 
is animated by no higher hope than a remunerative investment, 
is in fact a public benefactor and a creator of national wealth, 
It is time, at any rate, that he ceased to be regarded as g 
public enemy, and a fair mark for Parliamentary exaction and 
the operations of speculative lawyers and contractors. Mr, 
M‘Clean’s address to the civil engineers is well timed. His 
views are enlightened and comprehensive, for, while he looks 
to the advancement of his profession, he is not indifferent to 
the vast interests from which the civil engineers of this country 
have so largely benefited. 








HANGING BY BALLOT. 


THE manner in which Sir George Grey conducts himself 
with reference to the gallows does more credit to his heart 
than to his head. He will not hang Townley ; he insists upon 
hanging Wright; and after writing a letter to prove how 
dangerous a thing it would be to respite Hall, he contradicts 
himself by commuting his punishment at the last moment. 
The effect on the public outside the magic circle of the Home- 
office is most miraculous. No one can tell what to make of it. 
Justice cannot with decency be said to be altogether blind. 
She keeps shutting her eyes, and opening them with perplexing 
indecision ; and when a case is more than usually difficult takes 
to pirouetting on one leg in a way that makes the quietest 
observer dizzy. When a criminal is condemned, whether he 
will be hanged or no is a question that baffles all speculation, 
It seems to depend on a mass of incalculable chances. A 
monster meeting in his favour may save him. On the other 
hand, it may be of no service to him at all. Active attorneys 
are perhaps his best hope. They can work on the members 
for the borough, on the visiting justices, on the gaol chaplains, 
and on the local press. Once upon atime female relatives used 
to be the convict’s last resource. When every other plan had 
been tried and had failed, it was their duty to prostrate them- 
selves in floods of tears before the proper official. The method 
was ultimately abandoned, because Ministers became callous to 
the sight of feminine distress. It presented moreover the 
difficulty that it left too much to turn on the personal attrac- 
tions of old ladies. The employment of vigorous attorneys is 
in some respects better. It is wiser to seem to appeal to the 
reason of a Home Secretary which may continue soft, than to 
his emotions which must in time grow hard. Rome in classical 
times was saved by the groans of the mother of Coriolanus. 
If Coriolanus had to decide upon his country’s fate five or six 
times in the course of every year, his country would have left 
off the recipe of sendiug him a wounded parent, and would have 
sent instead an eminent legal adviser. 

The test towards which Sir George Grey is gravitating is, 
however, a still more popular one. He is too good a man in 
cases of life and death to toss up, or to try Rousseau’s favourite 
receipt for ascertaining his prospects in the next world, namely, 
pitching stones against a tree. We are nearing the days when 
hanging will be virtually decided by universal suffrage. As 
soon as a murderer has put himself without success upon what 
is termed by the lawyers “ God and his country,” he will fling 
himself as an ultimate resource upon the J'imes and public 
opinion. It is in the name of society that the final punish- 
ment is inflicted upon misdoers. What is society? It is for 
all practical purposes the opinion of the greater number. If 
the nation hangs, Sir George Grey may soon come to think it 
hard that the nation should not hang whom it pleases only. 
The trial over, the next step will be to canvass. With a little 
trouble it would perhaps be possible to establish a society for 
the prevention of cruelty to murderers, the pleasing duty of 
which would be to secure votes for the liberation of interesting 
ruffians. Captious critics may suggest that a society of the 
kind would have commuted Townley’s sentence to perpetual 
imprisonment in effigy in Madame Tussaud’s wax-work collec- 
tion. The answer is a fallacious one. ‘Townley fell short of 
the requisite conditions. He was not an interesting ruffian. 
He was too rich a man for that. The healthy sympathies of 
the masses were given entirely to his victim; and half the 
indignation caused by his release was owing to the fact that 
his relations moved in a superior station, and that he himse 
was an educated and accomplished culprit. That Hall was 
properly rescued from his doom we have no earthly doubt. 
His crime was not certainly manslaughter, but murder ; but on 
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But though Sir George Grey came at length, and with extreme 
difficulty, to a sensible conclusion, he evidently came to it on 
wrong grounds. He was not convinced by the facts of the 
story, otherwise he never could have composed the letter which 
appeared in the newspapers simultaneously with the announce- 
ment of Hall’s reprieve. We are indeed informed that on the 
Sunday fresh materials were laid before the Home Office, which 
till then had been buried in obscurity. It is difficult to avoid 
believing that this is a pleasing fiction, or—-to adopt a more 
polite expression—a pleasing phantasy. Materials which lay 
dormant all through the trial and for a fortnight after, and 
which only cropped up twenty-four hours before the day of 
execution, must be materials of a very odd kind. They could 
only prove over again—what to most people seemed con- 
clusively proved before—that the provocation under which 
Hall acted was terrible and intolerable. More probably the 
fifty thousand Birmingham signatures and the support received 
by them from all the English newspapers formed some part at 
least of the fresh materials in question. Sir George Grey 
might have withstood the agitation of a distant constituency, 
but he could not conscientiously withstand the Times. With 
some sense he might have addressed to the prisoner’s agent and 
junior counsel the language of the poet :— 


*¢ Non me tua turbida terrent 


Dicta, ferox.—Di me terrent et Jupiter hostis.” 


For once in a way the pressure exercised from without upon 
the Home Secretary was fortunate. Nobody is sorry that he 
yielded to it. On the contrary it is some credit to him that 
when a man’s life was at stake he had the moral courage to 
eat his own words. There are some occasions—though pro- 
bably not many—on which it is a happier thing to be 
weak than to be obstinate. Vacillation in Sir George Grey 
was at last actually a virtue. The only problem suggested by 
the issue of the contest is, what is to be the habitual mode of 
action at the Home Office for the future. There appears to be 
no medium course between universal suffrage and handing over 
the fate of condemned murderers to some more stable tribunal, 
which will be able both to understand Acts of Parliament and 





to resist inopportune petitions from out of doors. A court of | 


appeal with power to consider extenuating circumstances, would 
not have hesitated to let off Hall, and would probably have 
hesitated a very considerable time before they set Townley at 
liberty to enjoy the moderate pleasures of a life of penal servi- 
tude. We can hardly imagine that a court of appeal would 


have suffered the unhappy Wright to be hanged upon a plea of | 


guilty, which it is very possible he imperfectly understood. 
Nobody wishes to see the supreme arbitrament of life or 
death committed even to a single jndge. What is wanted 
is a tribunal which by its constitution is at once above 
the influence of mere sentiment, and accessible to the 
influence of common sense. There are, doubtless, diffi- 
culties to be overcome. The present judges are over- 
worked already, and it would be most undesirable that a 
murderer’s fate should hang suspended in the balance for 
months till a quorum of judges should have leisure to meet 
and consider it. But matters have arrived at such a pass that 
it is no longer possible to delay the consideration of the best 
and most simple remedy against the uncertain and fitful 
vagaries of the Home Office. 








FRIENDLY SOCIETIES AND THEIR REGISTRAR. 


_Wuatever may be the success of Mr. Gladstone’s Annuity 
Bill should it become law, there ‘can be no doubt that the 
system of Friendly Societies has taken too firm a root amongst 
the working classes ever to be Wholly eradicated, or to be 
speedily shorn of its dimensions. It is important therefore 
that we should see clearly the position of these societies, and 
the conditions necessary to their success. It is obvious that 
the financial soundness of the rules of a Friendly Society is 
of vital conse uence. We have before had occasion to observe 
that the Registrar’s certificate does not touch this momentous 
question at all. Indeed, we find in that officer’s latest report 
an example of a certified society which is spending 40 per cent. 
of its assets on the expenses of management, and is simply 
ensnaring and deluding all who are confiding their money to 
7 keeping. There is, however, nothing illegal in this certi- 
who tel Ghat if only the promoters can meet with simpletons 
hes anenasnttn to be duped. We cannot too often repeat, or 
cortiflente ove een upon the poor, that the Registrar's 
soclehy a ri no arther than to show that the rules of the 

, ramed in accordance with law, and that the 





members may hold meetings without incurring the risk of pains | 








and penalties. But every man who intends to join a society is 
left to find out for himself, by his own vigilance and common 
sense, whether the rules are framed upon sound principles; or, 
in other words, so framed as to- insure the accurate fulfilment 
of all the promises held out, in return for the subscriptions 
demanded. 

Next, however, to the financial soundness of the rules, it is 
of great consequence that the accounts of the society should be 
properly kept. But besides being accurate, it is essential that 
the system should be simple. If the books be numerous and 
the checks intricate, they will be found utterly useless. We 
may, indeed, go further, and say that they are utterly 
mischievous ; for if you put before a working man accounts 
which he cannot understand, you are only misleading him. 
He is then entirely at the mercy of the secretary and treasurer. 
Whatever these officers choose to enter into the authorised 
forms, the working man will feel himself compelled to take for 
granted. He will be obliged to say, “I suppose it’s all right; ” 
but he will be all in the dark. Nor will it much mend the 
matter to provide a system of audits, and penalties, and 
securities, All these theoretical safeguards are lamentably 
defective in practice. Their efficiency depends entirely on the 
vigilance of those who are interested in the result. But, in 
fact, when the bonds are signed and the auditors appointed, 
vigilance is lulled to sleep, and people think they have done all 
that is necessary. Scarcely a month, for instance, passes 
without an instance of defalcation on the part of some rate- 
collector; and though public officers of this class are sub- 
jected to the most rigid and careful theoretical surveillance, 
they are nevertheless able, by ingenuity, to keep up a system 
of fraud for years. Their detection, too, is more frequently 
due to some blunder of their own than to the alertness of 
parish officers or paid auditors. The opinion may at first sight 
appear paradoxical, but we believe that the failure of unsound 
and ill-managed societies furnishes a warning more effective 
ahd more widely felt than could be given by all the good advice 
and parliamentary interference in the world. Every such 
failure makes the members of Friendly Societies feel that they 
must exert themselves instead of crying out for aid to Jupiter. 
They learn that the ultimate safety of a society depends far 
more upon the watchfulness of its members than upon the 
interference or protection of the law. The system of book- 
keeping required from these societies should be the simplest 
possible. We believe that the best security they can have 
is that all money transactions should take place only on club 
nights, and always in duplicate. The entries made by the 
secretary should be made at the same time by another member, 
elected from time to time, and not always the same. The 
details we would leave to the members themselves. Compulsory 
and paid audits will only have the effect of encouraging the 
members generally to be less vigilant than they ought to be. 
Let the working man be made sensible that he must think 
and act for himself, and he will not be found unequal to the 
task. 

We gladly recognise the able article quoted by the Registrar 
in his report (p. 69) from the “ Justice of the Peace,” on the 
“settlement of disputes.” The writer dwells upon the 
‘paramount importance of the utmost simplicity and uni- 
formity in the adjudication of contested questions.” We think 
his remarks and suggestions are throughout of a most practical 
and useful character. 

We cannot undertake to discuss at length the question of 
the investment of the funds of Friendly Societies. We fear, 
however, that we shall shock the official propriety of the 
Registrar by expressing our conviction, that some small pro- 
portion, depending upon the amount already contributed by 
him, may properly be advanced to a member on his personal 
security, backed by two sureties. This principle is acted 
on by insurance companies, and cannot become vicious merely 
because it is applied to insurances effected by the poor as well 
as those of the rich. We are informed that the practice is 
adopted with the best results in many Friendly Societies, and 
we should be sorry to see it altogether forbidden. Timely aid 
has thus been placed within reach of a poor man when he 
most urgently wanted it, and we believe that in well-managed 
societies the loans are punctually repaid. 

We do not wish to be understood, in any remarks that we 
have made, as decrying all parliamentary interference, or as 
undervaluing the proper functions of the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies. We desire, if possible, to see these extraneous 
agencies kept within their legitimate province. When once 
interference from above, or from without, leaves the domain of 
general principles, and begins to meddle with details, it becomes 
mischievous. It-has ever been deemed the wisdom of the 


} British Legislature to leave much to private enterprise, which 
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shly administered countries is undertaken by 
the Government. The same principle needs to be applied to 
Friendly Societies. It will be an evil day for all parties con- 
cerned when the British workman can justly turn round and 
upbraid an officious Government for failures which at present 
lie wholly at his own door. Yet this seems to be the result 
at which some doctrinaires are unconsciously aiming. They 
look upon the working man as an interesting subject for fiscal 
experiments. They treat him as a very foolish and inex- 
perienced creature, who needs to be protected against the 
mischief of his own too confiding nature. They wish to put 


in other more hi; 





him into leading strings; to do all his thinking for him; and 
to save him from the consequences of all his mistakes and 
follies. They say to him, “ Be a good child, and do as you are 
bid, and you will see what capital things you will get. You 
have only to shut your eyes, and open your mouth, and catch 
what fortune sends you.” Now we think that all this is a 
grievous mistake. The working man is quite able to think for 
himself, and quite willing to accept the responsibility of doing 
so. The Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows, with its admirable 
organization, comprising nearly 400 districts, 4,000 lodges, and 
400,000 members, with its published tables, and its carefully 
elaborated statistics, is a proof of what working men can do 
for themselves. ‘The Ancient Order of Foresters is another 
vast organization of the same kind. We very much doubt the 
policy of the Registrar when he seems anxious to embarrass and 
to discourage these organizations, which are the spontaneous 
creations of working men, and to substitute an invention of his 
own, under the name of “ Parochial Friendly Societies,” to be 
fostered by special legislative nursing, and subsidized out 
parochial rates. This seems to be the real object of his ambi- 
tion, if we rightly understand his manifesto dated August, 1862. 
And if this be a fair interpretation of his intention, there seems 
to be a real danger lest he should cease to be a laborious and 


most useful public officer, and become a kind of benevolent 
> 


t 
I 


partisan, if not a political mischief-maker. 

We cannot imagine anything more unfortunate than this 
scheme, which seems to have been elaborated by the Registrar, 
and presented to the House of Lords by the Earl of Shelburne. 
What can be hoped from societies managed by parochial 
vestries, approved of by the Poor-law Board, and aided from 
the poor-rates? How could they possibly win the confidence 
or attract the affections of the working classes? What inde- 
pendent man could hold out his honest, sun-burnt hand, to 
draw money out of a chest which is partly supplied by the 
poor-rate ? Would not every such recipient be justly branded 
with the odious title of pauper? Conceive the enlightened 
wisdom and the unselfish benevolence of a parish vestry! How 
blandly the owners of small tenements would contribute a rate 
to supply medicine and comforts for a sick family! How freely 
and gladly they would give! How charmed the parish econo- 
mists would be to find the rates defying all their efforts at 
retrenchment! Surely the author or the abettor of such a 
scheme ought to be modest in his criticism of the independent 
efforts of working men, and slow to condemn their errors of 
management. If he must rebuke, it ought to be in gentle and 
cautious language, ina mild and reluctant spirit. We should 
hardly expect him to go wild at the exhibition of a flag! We 
wonder that he should invoke the penalties of the law against 
the peccadilloes of unlettered men. For surely if they are 
offenders, he has shown himself capable of offending on a 
larger scale. If they waste a few shillings of their own, he is 
prepared to jeopardize or to squander away hundreds of the 
public money. His little finger, if once admitted into the 
sacred inclosure which protects and limits parochial expen- 
diture, would be thicker than the loins of the poor men he has 
threatened to prosecute, because, forsooth, they have dared to 
carry banners and to eat dinners, which were paid for out of 
funds subscribed (whether wisely or not) for the very 


purpose ! 





SIR ROWLAND HILL’S PENSION, 


Tne retirement of Sir Rowland Hill after twenty years’ 
indefatigable labour, and services more brilliant than any 
civilian of his time has achieved, offers so fair an occasion for 
Parliamentary munificence that we cannot help adverting to 
the unsatisfactory state in which the question is now left. A 
few days ago the Prime Minister stated in the House of 
Commons that Sir R. Hill would retire with the usual super- 
annuation, but that he would, on a day then named, ask the 
House to read a first time a bill to secure an annuity to 
Lady Hill in the event of her surviving her husband. As 
the pension to which Sir Rowland Hill was entitled under the 
Superannuation Act is only £600 per annum, this announce- 


ment gave great uneasiness to his friends and admirers. Tt 
was feared that the Chancellor of the Exchequer was about to 
drive a hard bargain with the great postal reformer, and it is 
probable that some remonstrances from above and below the 
Ministerial benches reached the Government. At any rate, an 
elaborate Treasury minute was published, which generously 
eulogizes Sir Rowland Hill’s great invention and the postal 
reforms of which he is the author, and ends by awarding him 
for life his full salary of £2,000 per annum. The annuity to 
Lady Hill, however, is either dropped or adjourned sine die, 
The country will be gratified to hear that Sir Rowland 
Hill is to receive this special superannuation allowance. But 
the feeling will be universal that his reward ought not to end 
here. The Treasury Minute truly declares that “ his fitting 
reward is to be found, not in this or that amount of pension, 
but in the grateful re collection of his country.” But “ my 
Lords ” admit that Sir Rowland is “ not merely a meritorious 
public servant but a benefactor of his race,” and that his 
penny postage has “ produced for the mass of the population 
which throw even its brilliant 
Society has an ugly habit of 
rewarding a real “ benefactor of his race” by posthumons 
honours, while titles and pensions for three lives are showered 


social and moral benefits’ 
fiscal results into the shade. 


upon successful generals and admirals, in order to perpetuate 
their names and the memory of their services. 

General Palmer, for his invention of mail-coaches, received 
a pension of £3,000 a year and a Parliamentary grant of 
£20,000. No one will say that Sir Rowland Hill’s splendid 
services would be extravagantly rewarded by the remuneration 
which was thought adequate in the case of General Palmer. 
An annuity to Lady Hill would be a graceful act, for it may 
be said, without invading the sanctity of domestic life, that 
but for her cheerful and zealous co-operation Sir Rowland Hill 
could not have accomplished the arduous duties which, at 
Post-office reformer, 
parent of 


various periods of his career as a 
he has undertaken. But an annuity for a 
advanced age is but a _ slender provision for a sur- 
viving family. High office and the dignity of K.C.B. 
entail a considerable expenditure in a crowded metropolis; and 
a generous public would wish that the declining years of Sir 
Rowland and Lady Hill should be surrounded with every com- 
fort. A Parliamentary grant is still needed to supplement his 
reward, nor would the sum voted to General Palmer be a penny 
too much. It would be a scandal and a disgrace if the surviv- 
ing family of the man held up to admiration as “ a benefactor 
of his race,” were to figure as paupers in some future Pension 
List, because the inventor of penny postage was not thought 
worthy of the reward ungrudgingly given to the inventor of 
mail-coaches. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


On Thursday: was issued the report of her Majesty's Com 
missioners appointed to inquire into the revenues and manage- 
ment of certain public colleges and schools. The report comprises 
four bulky Blue-books, embracing the results of 127 meetings 0 
the Commissioners, their personal examination of each of the nine 
schools reported upon—Rugby, Shrewsbury, Winchester, Harrow, 
Charterhouse, Westminster, Merchant Taylors’, St. Pauls, and 
Eton—and the examination of 130 witnesses. Each school 1s 
reported upon separately, and recommendations relating to each 
are subjoined. These recommendations may be classified under 
five main heads:—1. Those which relate to the constitution, 
functions, and powers of the governing bodies of the sever 
schools ; 2. Those relating to the rights of foundations ; 3. Those 
relating to the endowments of the schools, whether existing a the 

| schools themselves or at the universities ; 4. Those relating to the 
| management of the schools, including the appointment, remunera- 
| tion, and powers of the masters, the system of admission, the regula- 
| tions with respect to the board and lodging of the boys, the rates © 
| charge, and the general discipline of the schools ; 5. Those relating 
to the course of instruction. ‘The first of the four volumes opens Wit 
a general report containing thirty-two recommendations applicable 
to the schools generally. The most important of these relate 0 
the nature of the instruction to be given in them ; and ibis grati- 
fying to observe that the Commissioners, while desiring that the 
classical languages and literature should continue to hold the 
cipal place in the course of study, recommend that every boy who 
passes through the school should receive instruction in arithmens 
and mathematics ; in one modern language, at least, which shot 
be either French or German ; in some one branch at least of ts 
science ; and in either drawing or music ; and that care should De 
taken to ensure that the boys acquire a good general knowledge P 
geography and of ancient history, some acquaintance with modern 
history, and a command of pure grammatical Engiish. wae 
The Commissioners, with the exception of Mr. Vaugnan, 
recommend that every boy, before entering one of the eer 
should pass an entrance examination, to show himself W 
grounded for his oeinm ‘laesics and arithmetic, and ip the elemeD' 
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of either French or German. Without exception they recommend 
that boys should not be promoted from one form to another by 
seniority, or by the length of time during which they have remained 
in one form, unless they pass an examination in the work of the 
form into which they are to be promoted as proves that they are fit 
to enter it ; that no boy should be allowed to remain in the school 
who fails to reach a standard of progress to be fixed by reference to 
the forms into which the school is divided ; that the charges made 
to parents and the stipends and emoluments of the masters should 
be revised, with a view to put both on a more simple and equitable 
footing ; that the working of the monitorial and fagging systems 
should be watched—the latter especially—so that they may not 
become oppressive to younger boys ; that fags should be relieved 
from all services which may be more properly performed by 
servants ; and that care should be taken that neither the time 
which a little boy has for preparing his lessons, nor the time which 
he has for play, should be encroached upon unduly. There is good 
sense in all this, and a promise of extended usefulness in our public 
schools, should the recommendations of the Commissioners be 
carried out. 


THE ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT ASSOCIATION, 


THE report of the Association read at the annual meeting held 
on Wednesday discloses many gratifying facts. First, the income, 
which fell off last year, has considerably increased, amounting to 
£21,101. 6s. 3d., of which £4,944. 5s. consisted of special donations 
given to defray the cost of twelve life-boats. Amongst the donors 
are the Messrs. Cama & Co., Parsee merchants, of London, who | 
give £2,000 in acknowledgment of the success which has attended | 
their business transactions during eight years’ residence in the 
metropolis, and in testimony of the courtesy and kindness they 
have received from its inhabitants. Next we learn that every 
ship of war is to be provided with an efficient life-boat ; a resolu- | 
tion on the part of the Admiralty no doubt in some degree due to 
the good example set by the Association, whose advice in this 
matter the Admiralty has wisely sought. During the past year 
the boats of the Association have been the means of saving 
417 lives, without a single accident, attended with loss of 
life, to those who manned them; while 297 other lives have 
been saved by the life-boat crews, who when their own boats 
were not at hand ventured, in whatever others they could get, 
on their errand of mercy. Fifteen new life-boats have been 
sent to different parts of the coast ; and for the 132 boats now 
belonging to the Institution, transporting carriages have been 
provided for all except five. The money rewards granted during 
the year amount to £1,308. We are glad to see the Com- 
mittee contemplate entering on a new sphere of usefulness by 
introducing an improved mode of fitting the interior of the 
larger class of open and half-decked fishing and hovelling-boats 
on our coasts, so that they can at once be made insubmergible. 
They propose to do this by building and placing at some of 
the principal fishing-stations model or standard boats, from which, 
after sufficient trial, others may be built. When we consider 
that our fishing-boats number about 40,000, and are manned by 
some 160,000 men and boys, the vast importance of making them 
insubmergible is seen at once. Of course, this noble idea will 
require funds to enable the Committee to carry it out; and 
whether for this or for its general objects there is no association 
which can appeal with more confidence to the British public. 





THE DUKE OF SAXE-COBURG’S MISSION TO PARIS. 


When the Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha some days ago made his 
appearance in Paris, it was rumoured the object of his visit was to 
assist at the representation of a new opera of his own composing. 
Some years since he produced one at the Grand Opera, under the 
auspices of the Emperor, with questionable success. But it now 
4ppears that his mission was political, and that he souglit to draw 
the Emperor into a league composed of the small German States 
against Austria and Prussia. He was not, it seems, destined to be 
More successful in this than in his former mission. The Daily 
News of Thursday reports his failure. “ We learn,” it says, “ on | 
good authority, that the Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha has altogether | 
failed to attain the object of his journey to Paris. The Emperor | 
ie to encourage the claim of the Duke of Augustenburg to the | 

suchies of Schleswig and Holstein. The Duke of Coburg leaves | 
‘tls to-morrow, greatly disappointed. At their interview the | 
‘peror professed the most pacific intentions towards Germany.” 





ANOTHER HOLOCAUST TO CRINOLINE. 


, ot z all thought it was proper in the Lord Chamberlain to warn 
' I of theatres that they should protect their stage-lights 
Fane S so that the ladies of the ballet should not suddenly find 
~ a a blaze. Would it not be well were we to take a 
tet i8 Interview with those gentlemen, and protect our own 
cman 7 a fire-guards? Dr. Lankester stated lately, that in the 
~~ on years as many females have lost their lives in London 

” ere de = through the use of crinoline, as were sacrificed at 
‘thes en e should be glad if he could tell us how many of 
oe eta would have been saved the —— precaution we 
intrases a On Monday Deputy Coroner Walthew held an 
maeried i Mrs. Esther Hackett, a lady who had but recently been 
» and who met her death on Monday week by fire and 











| crinoline, and the want of a fire-guard. She had reached home 
before her husband, who, on coming in sight of his house, saw a 
blaze through its windows and found his wife in flames. Shortly 
before she died she stated that on her return home she took off her 
cloth cloak, bonnet, silk dress, cloth petticoat, silk quilted petti- 
coat, and nearly all her clothes, with the exception of two very 
large crinolines. She then turned aside for the purpose of settling 
her bonnet, and was at the same time in the act of taking off one 
of her crinolines when it came in contact with the bars of the grate 
and caught fire. Ina few seconds she was in a blaze. Twice before 
had this unfortunate lady’s crinolines been on fire, but on those 
occasions she escaped. The third time she was not so fortunate. 
Will no warning rouse women from the infatuation of wearing these 
perilous garments without screening their fires ? 





THE CASUAL POOR. 


Mr. Viiuiers stated in the House of Commons on Tuesday that 
the police are now employed in about ninety different unions as 
relieving officers to give tickets of relief to the vagrant poor, and 
he quoted the report of Major-General Cartwright, who finds that 
nothing can be acting better than this system, both to the destitute 
wayfarer and to the public, giving prompt relief to the former and 
protecting the latter from imposition. We are glad-to hear this, 
and hope heartily that the system will be extended. In the Times 
of Thursday is a letter from a correspondent who says with justice 
that such a sight as he saw last week in Oxford-street could not 





have been witnessed in any other country in Europe. Let him 
describe it in his own words :— 


‘A woman in rags, which flew from her limbs at every gust of 
wind, led a scarecrow child with tottering steps through the full tide 
of men and women, who shrunk and let them pass. Behind her stalked 
famine itself in the guise of the most forlorn looking being that could 
be conceived, who staggered literally under the burden of a girl of 
ten or twelve years of age, whose legs, not much thicker than candles, 
protruded from his emaciated arms across the faces of the passers-by. 
They were bound to the workhouse, but had been wandering all over 
London to find it. As near death as living and moving beings well 
could be, not one policeman had thought it necessary to ask them a 
question, to offer them information—in fact, to do anything but make 
them ‘ move on.’ ” 


This is very shocking: disgraceful to a Christian country. One 
would fancy that no special authority was needed to make the 
police interfere in such a case; and to do them justice they have 
often, and do often, come to the rescue of the poor when the work- 
house officers have failed to do their duty. We commend this case 
to the attention of Mr. Villiers. It is not a solitary example of 
misery walking our streets with every sign of extreme penury, 
clearing its way through a shrinking tide of passengers, and 
apparently warned that it has but one duty in life, and that is to 
“‘ move on.” 








We learn on excellent authority that Denmark has accepted the 
proposition of a conference.— Daily News. 

Tue Norwegian Storthing was opened on the 15th. The King, in 
his speech from the throne, announced that a bill would be laid before 
the Chambers granting an extraordinary credit of 14 millions of rigs- 
dalars to the Government in order to enable it to give active aid to 
Denmark, in certain emergencies. 

Tue Archduke Maximilian and the Archdachess have made a most 
favourable impression on all who have had any intercourse with them 
during their brief stay in Paris. The Archduke seems to be very intel- 
ligent, extremely well-informed, kind-hearted, and frank and manly 
in his manner. In fact, he seems ton good for the Mexicans. He 
returns to Brussels with as little delay as possible, where the Arch- 
duchess will pass two days with her relations. They then proceed to 
Vienna, where they make a very short stay, and go on to Miramar to 
spend the last days of the Holy Week. They will receive the Mexican 
deputation on the 27th, announce formally their acceptance of the 
crown and the title of Emperor and Empress of the Mexicans, and set 
sail in a few days after for their final destination, with the best wishes 
of every one for their success. 


On the 10th inst. died King Maximilian of Bavaria, of erysipelas. 
He is succeeded by his son, Ludwig II., a boy of eighteen years of 
age. 

Str Joun Lawrence is .reported to be engaged on a scheme of 
sanitary reform, which will extend to all the cities and great towns 
subject to his proper jurisdiction. A central board of health is to be 
established at Calcutta, having under it local boards or committees 
throughout the provinces. The Friend of India regards this measure 
as one of the most important social reforms ever attempted in India, 
and considers it the first fulfilment of the promise which the appoint- 
ment of Sir John Lawrence held out to the country. 


Miss Waters, daughter of Mr. Joseph Waters, of Sand, Somerset- 
shire, has been appointed head nurse to the young Prince. 


THE following minute, dated March 11, 1864, by the Committee of 
Council on Education, has been presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment :—‘* Read—The following extract from Article 52 in the Code of 
Minutes and Regulations dated the 30th of January, 1864:—‘ The 
grant is reduced (c) By its excess above,—1l. The amount of school 
fees and subscriptions; or 2. The rate of 15s. per scholar according 
to the average number in attendance in the year defined by Article 17. 
[17. The year is reckoned as ending with the last day (inclusive) of 
the month preceding that fixed for the inspector’s annual visit.] (d) 
By the amount of any annual endowment.’ Resolved—That so much 
of Article 52 as declares that the grant shall be reduced by the amount 
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of any annual endowment should not apply to small rural schools 
(Article 133) [133. Must not contain more than 1,200 square feet of 
superficial area in the whole of the school-rooms and class-rooms, or 
thev must be certified as not needing, nor likely to be attended by 
more than 100 scholars], but that in such schools the grant and the 
endowment together must not exceed the rate of 15s. per scholar, 
according to the average number of scholars in attendance throughout 
the year (Article 17—see above). 

Tue Secretaryship of the General Post-office, vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Sir Rowland Hill, has been bestowed by the Postmaster- 
General, Lord Stanley of Alderley, on Mr. John Tilley, Senior Assist- 
ant-Secretary, who has been for the last thirty-five years in the service 
of the departiment. 

Tue Lord-Lieutenant has ordered the visitors to the Cork Queen’s 
College to hold an inquiry into the matters at issue between Sir Robert 
Kane and Dr. Bullen. 

Ir appears from the official agricultural statistics for the past year, 
that tillage in Ireland has decreased considerably. The total decrease 
in cereal crops alone is 144,719 acres. The entire number of emi- 
grants from Ireland since the lst of May, 1851, is stated to be 
1,378,333. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, through Mr. Roebuck, 
M.P., on Tuesday forwarded a telegraphic message to Sheffield 
expressing the heartfelt sympathy of his royal highness with the 
sufferers by the destructive inundation of Saturday last, and announ- 
cing his intention to head the subscription list raising for their relief. 

On Tuesday afterncon the pump at the Spittlewell ironstone pits, 
Chesterfield, the property of Mr. Barrow, broke ; and before the men 
could be all extricated, at least fourteen were drowned. The water 
has risen to a considerable height up the shaft. Other parties are 
missing, and the loss of life is believed to be great. There were about 
seventy-one men and boys employed in the pit, but itis believed many 
have escaped. 

A spate recently took place on the Clyde—the greatest known for 
several years past—which resulted in four lives being lost, and several 
other persons being placed in a position of imminent peril. 

ANOTHER case of death by starvation has occurred at Edmonton, to 
a needlewoman named Hampton, aged fifty. The poor creature, like 
many others, had a horror of the workhouse, was very reserved and 
*“‘ very proud,” refusing aid when offered by a kind-hearted landlord, 
end always declaring she had food and fire of her own. She was at 
last found dying on her floor, and, though a message was sent to the 
workhouse, seven hours elapsed before she was removed. Medical 
evidence proved that she died of pure starvation. 

A poor shoemaker named Elman, aged forty, committed suicide at 
Bow, last week, from distress. He had a wife and six children, and 
being out. of work, they were reduced to one meal a day. His troubles 
had evidently induced insanity, and he had attempted his wife’s life 
before he took away his own by drowning. He had a horror of the 
workhouse, and was “ very proud.” 

Aw Austrian countess of ancient race, who lost four of her sons 
during the war in Italy, has now been deprived of ber fifth and last 
son, who fell at the battle of Oversee. In her deep grief she besought 
a merchant to undertake the mission of finding and bringing home the 
remains of her child, and after some trouble the task has been accom- 
plished. The body was found buried with sixty-five other Austrians, 
and has been conveyed to Vienna. 

THE first locomotive engine was landed last month at Ceylon on a 
bamboo raft, and drawn to the railway station by a team of three 
elephants. 

Tue Dacca News, chronicling the ravages committed by tigers in the 
neighbourhood of Tezgong, says that a tiger walked into the church 
in broad day; the doors were closed, and he was shot dead before he 
could make his escape. 

Tne business of embalming the bodies of deceased soldiers is in- 
creasing in Washington. The cost has been reduced to ten dollars 
each subject, and at the Armoury-square Hospital all who die are 
embalmed, whether their friends request it or not. When the friends 
are too poor to pay no charge is made.—New York Sun. 

Tue death is reported of Dr. J. R. Ballantyne, the eminent 
Orientalist, formerly Principal of the Government College of Benares, 
and latterly Librarian to the India Office. 

THE six men who enlisted on board the Federal cruiser Kearsage, 
in Cork harbour, were put on their trial at Cork on Monday. They all 
pleaded guilty, and entered into their own recognizance to come up 
for judgment when called upon. 

THE General Correspondence of Vienna says :—‘‘ The sermons which 
the Abbé Mermillod, curé of Geneva, preached in the Scotch Church 
at Vienna have made such a deep impression on his auditory that an 
unknown person has sent a sum of £1,000 as a contribution towards 
Peter's pence.” 

THERE is a note in the “Inner Life of the House of Commons,” in 
the Illustrated Times of March 5, and the writer suggests a reference 
to the editor of Notes and Queries for explanation. It is stated that a 
rigorous account is kept of every vote of every member of the Govern- 
ment. At the annual dinner of the Ministers, held at the close of each 
session, the chief whip reads this list, and it is said that the man to 
whose name is appended the smallest number of votes is presented 
with a wooden spoon. It will no doubt be interesting to many readers 
to ascertain the origin of this strange custom. It is, we believe, quite 
true that a list of the votes of those members of the Government who 
are in the House of Commons is produced at the Whitebait Dinner, 
and he who is lowest on the list is probably regarded, by his Cam- 
bridge friends at least, as the wooden spoon. Daring the administra- 
tion of Sir Robert Peel, when the Ministerial party was starting for 
Greenwich, one of them, in passing through Hungerford-market, 
bought a child’s penny mug and a wooden spoon. After dinner, when 
the list of votes had been read out, the penny mug, on which was 











’ 


painted either “ James ”’ or ‘* For a good boy,” was presented, with all 
due solemnity, to Sir James Graham, and the wooden spoon to Sir 
William Follett. This is probably the origin of the statement quoted 
by our correspondent.—Notes and Queries. 

Lorp’s Cricket Ground will be opened earlier than usual this year, 
the proprietor announcing Good Friday as commencing the season, 
several matches having been arranged to be played on that day, 
General practice will also commence. ; 

A ROWLAND AND AN OLIveER.—Should Rowland Hill have a statue ? 
Certainly, if Oliver Cromwell should. For one is celebrated for 
cutting off the head of a bad King, and the other for sticking on the 
head of a good Queen.—Punch. 

Tue South-Western and Sonth-Eastern Railway Companies have 
issued a programme of the general railway arrangements for the 
grand review of volunteers on Farley-heath on Easter Monday. 





THE CHURCH. 


THE LEGALITY OF THE OXFORD DECLARATION, 


A sont opinion of Mr. A. J. Stephens, Q.C., LL.D., and Mr. J, 
C. Traill, has been obtained upon a case submitted by Dean 
Goode and his friends, which in effect declares that the Oxford 
Declaration is illegal. “If,” say these gentlemen, ‘a body of the 
clergy combine together to impeach a judgment given by the Queen 
in an ecclesiastical cause, and publish a declaration substantially 
stating that they do not submit to such judgment, they are construc- 
tively seeking to release themselves from submission to the Royal 
supremacy quoad that judgment.” And again, ** We are of opinion 
that it is not consistent with the obligations under which the 
clergy have placed themselves by their subscription to the three 
Articles contained in the 36th Canon, to sign the Declaration 
drawn up at the meeting held at Oxford on the 25th of February, 
1864.” 

With regard to this opinion, itis in the first place to be observed, 
that although called a “ judgment,” the paper read in the late trial 
by Lord Westbury is legally no judgment at all, but only a state- 
ment which he has made of the grounds on which he and others 
intended to advise the Queen to give a judgment. Messrs. 
Stephens and Traill’s opinion must also have been written in entire 
forgetfulness of the 37th Article of the Church of England, and 
would seem to have assumed that clergymen are to be regarded 
as having subscribed to some such article of faith as this: “I 
assent and consent to all and everything which any ecclesiastical 
judge may at any time express as his judicial opinion.” The 
absurdity of their opinion, indeed, goes even beyond this ; for, to 
make it a sound one, not only must the clergy have been bound 
hand and foot to judicial decision, but the judgment must have 
declared it penal to hold any opinions contrary to those of Dr. 
Williams and Mr. Wilson. 

It may be as well to quote the 37th Article :— 


“The Queen’s majesty hath the chief power in this realm of 
England, and other her dominions, with whom the chief government 
of all the Estates of this Realm, whether they be Ecclesiastical or 
Civil, in all causes doth appertain, ands not, nor onght to be, subject 
to any foreign jurisdiction. 

“When we attribute to the Queen’s majesty the chief government, 
by which titles we understand the minds of some slanderous folks to 
be offended; we give not to our Princes the ministering either of 
God’s Word or of the Sacraments, the which thing the injunctions also 
lately set forth by Elizabeth our Queen do most plainly testify; but 
that only prerogative, which we see to have been given always to 
all Godly Princes in the holy Scriptures by God himself; that 1s, 
that they should rule all states and degrees committed to their charge 
by God, whether they be Ecclesiastical or Temporal, and restrain with 
the civil sword the stubborn and evildoers.” 


3ut is not the opinion of Messrs. Stephens and Traill satisfac- 
torily disposed of by the Rev. Secretary to the Oxford Declaration 
in the following letter to the Record ?— 


*Sir,—Some notices having appeared in the newspapers with 
reference to the meeting in the music-hall at Oxford, and the declara- 
tion now in course of signature by the clergy, I beg to offer one oF 
two remarks by way of explanation. : 

“1. The late decision of the Judicial Committee of Privy Council 
must be regarded by every loyal subject of the Crown as supreme = 
final. The sentence, whatever may be its merits, is irrevocable. 

** But the effects of that judgment, the interpretation which may be 
put upon it, and the uses which may be made of it, are questions 
which more or less affect the ministrations of every clergyman 1D = 
Church of England. The souls of men are more precious to them 
than declarations and criticisms of human opinion, and therefore they 
feel it to be their bounden duty to contend earnestly for the faith 
once delivered to the saints, which no legal decisions can alter, and to 
reassert the teaching of the Church upon the vital questions of ie 
inspiration of Scriptare and the eternal punishment of the wicked, les 
by any means, as the serpent begniled Eve through his subtlety, 8° 
the minds of the people committed to their charge should be corrup 
from the simplicity which is in Christ. , : 

“2. The concurrence of different sections of the Church this 
question is the result of personal conviction. The clergy feel that 
common danger threatens them one and all, and the only course a 
to them is to declare their firm belief in the truths plainly stated an 
embodied in the Articles and Formularies of the Church. b to 

“3. It would indicate an absence of sympathy and due rape? 
their highest ecclesiastical superiors, if by their silence the clergy 
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seemed to ignore the fact that the two Archbishops dissented from a 
most important part of the sentence. This they could not do. The 
time is come when the Church as a body must speak out as far as it 
can do so by its individual members of the clergy, and we trust of the 
laity also: and I have little or no doubt that the fervent love that has 
marked the correspondence thus far received will elicit a demonstra- 
tion of hearty agreement upon the two vital points referred to in 
the Declaration hitherto perhaps unparalleled in the history of the 
Church. 

** Allow me very humbly to invite the earnest prayers and inter- 
cessions of those who are taking part in this important question, that 
it may please our Heavenly Father to keep our minds pure, and 
simply directed to the furtherance of His glory, and the good of His 
Church through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

“IT beg to add, that it will save time and labour, if signatures are 
sent in as speedily as possible, directed to No. 3, St. Aldate’s, Oxford. 


*T am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
*Claydon Rectory, March 3, 1864. W. R. FREMANTLE.” 


WE may here add a letter we have received from a Rev. 
correspondent, who gives his 


REASONS FOR SIGNING THE OXFORD DECLARATION. 


1. I sian the declaration, because I believe that the liberty which 
the recent ‘‘ Judgment” bestows upon the “ free handlers” of sacred 
things extends also to me. Surely I have a right to express my own 
views in any way that I please, and to challenge the world to prove 
that they are illegal. 

2. I sign the declaration, because I hold the Bible to be indeed the 
word of God. It is proved satisfactorily to my reason that the Bible 
is throughout a book entirely sui generis; essentially distinct from 
any other books with which “ free-handling” critics have not been 
afraid to compare it. Many peculiarities have isolated the Bible 
from all other books; amongst others, its internal structure, its 
external history; its jealous custody, first by the Jewish and afterwards 
by the Christian Church, the deep traces it has left upon human society, 
the beneficent leaven which it alone has been able to infuse into 
laws, into the habits of the common people, and even into their 
modes of thought. What “the word of God” is, what are its dis- 
tinguishing peculiarities, what traces it reveals of the individual 
human character of the holy men through whom it is spoken,—these 
and kindred questions can only be resolved by an examination of the 
Word itself—an examination which ought to be conducted with the 
same cautious and reverent spirit as that with which the Christian 
philosopher would approach the study of any of God’s works. But it 
makes all the difference whether we commence our studies on the 
snpposition that the Bible is a Book, or the Book, whether we regard 
it as one amongst many ancient histories, or as being elevated by 
sufficient evidence into a position of its own. When, for instance, it 
is barely declared to be not legally allowable to deny the inspiration 
of whole books of the Bible; when clerical critics are legally per- 
mitted to teach that God’s trial of Abraham’s faith is in reality no 
such thing, but only a way of telling that a gentle nature refused to 
comply with the cruel ritual of ancient Syria; when “ free-handling” 
writers are ready to describe the Bible as a collection of legendary 


fragments, of scraps of old national, warlike, or love songs, and of | 


divine (yet surely questionable) oracles, it becomes a matter of some 
importance to know who are the disciples of this newly-tolerated 
school of theology and who are not. A declaration may prove an 
imperfect method of arriving at this result, but it is better than 
nothing: it is at least a means by which a man may show his 


colours and take the consequences. I may be told, that by signing | 


the declaration I place myself a hundred years behind the age, and 


am no longer fit to teach the intellectual youth of England. Be it so. | 


This is not the first occasion on which intellect and Christian faith 
have deemed themselves at variance ; 1 believe it will not be the last 
on which, after a struggle and a coolness, they will come together 
again, not because Faith abdicates her throne, but because Reason 
gracefully submits to become Faith’s handmaid once more. “ Opini- 
onum commenta delet dies.” Inthe meantime I (and I believe others 
who sign with me) are content to wait, and to “ hold fast the faith 
once delivered to the saints.” We prefer a definite before a tolerated 
creed on these great questions. We do not claim to be infallible, 
but we believe that we are standing upon old paths. We think that 
circumstances have compelled us to declare our choice ; and we boldly 
Bay to the “ free-handling” school that, as at present advised, “ Mal- 
lomus errare cum patribus, quam recte sapere cum vobis.” 
_ 3. I sign the declaration, because the “ argumentum ad invidiam ” 
18 a two-edged weapon, which gives its stroke backwards as well as 
forwards. Any one who refuses to sign must of course accept the 
Construction which his neighbours choose to put upon his refusal. 
But since the Judgment declares that our Church nowhere dogmatically 
pronounces upon the doctrine of eternal future punishment, it now 
comes invidious for any one to teach or to enforce that doctrine. I 
remomber once being described as “taking pleasure in the damnation of 
my fellow-creatures,” by a reviewer, who, in a spirit of “ free-handling ” 
charity, was Speaking of a work I published some years ago. That, of 
ee cate not agreeable ; but such a taunt may now be levelled at 
- maintainers of this doctrine with some show of apparent justice. 
rao. 4 tem) ng be said, why should you teach such an awful doctrine 
thindeeaaiit is declared not to be the doctrine of the Church ? for 
dence can scarcely now be said to be an open doctrine. Hence- 
i honed a — at liberty to teach it as I may possibly be allowed 
Se san an or: uings which are not doctrines of the Church. How 
pad ll = icence be stretched ? If this be an open doctrine for 
the ont " wildest opinions which are not expressly prohibited by 
Anabaptists, of a likewise. May I teach the doctrines of the old 
exempted of irving, of Mormon, and be legally justified, or legally 
my teachin tT penal consequences? If I am not to be rebuked for 
efinite ment mast, at all events, claim for our formularies a more 
meaning than that which the Judgment allows. If the advo- 





cates of “ free-handling”’ are legally entitled to import into our Church 
formularies the alleged ambiguities of the Alexandrine Greek word 
aiwviocg, then surely I, and others, in defence of our teaching (which, 
in spite of its repellant features, we feel in conscience and in duty 
bound to maintain), may also legally claim to have the New Testa- 
ment interpreted as one whole revelation from God. If aiw»tog be 
indeed of doubtful meaning, what is to be said of the classical 
Greek word, didwc, used by St. Jude, ver. 6? If the sentence, 
“Depart, ye cursed, into everlasting fire (rd mip rd aiwmoy), pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels” (Matt. xxv. 41) be indefinite, 
what amount of certainty is added by St. John’s inspired commen- 
tary upon this fire? ‘ The Devi. that deceived them was cast into the 
lake of fire and brimstone, where the beast and the false prophet are, 
and shall be tormented, day and night, for ever and ever” («ai 
BacancOjocovra ipépag Kai vuKrde, cig rode aidvag Tay aiwywy 

(Rev. xx. 10) ; or again, “‘ the smoke of their tormenting (Gacarnopod 

ascendeth up for ever and ever, and they have no rest day nor night 
(xiv. 11.) At all events, let the whole Church remember that these 
expressions are contained in Holy Writ, and are received by us ip 
what we believe to be their usual and true sense—.e., in the sense 
in which they were understood by the generality of the people they were 
addressed to. 

4. I sign the declaration, because I view it as tantamount to a 
protest against the dictum, which seems to be relied on in the 
Judgment, that whenever or for whatever reasons any test is with- 
drawn by the Church, the doctrine involved in the test is also with- 
drawn. Are we henceforward to apply to the old 39th, 40th, and 41st 
Articles the dictum which is applied to the 42nd? May any clergyman 
hereafter teach without censure, that “the resurrection is past 
already” (compare 2 Tim. ii. 18), or that the souls of men die with 
their bodies, or that they “‘ doe sleepe, being without al sence, fealing 
or perceiung, until the daie of iudgement ?” Where are we to stop P 
May we “ goe about to renewe the fable of the heretickes called 
Millenarii?” Is it not time that we looked into the consequences 
of such a legal interpretation of our formularies ? 

5. I sign this declaration, because I think the laity have a right to 
know what their teachers mean by their teaching; because it is high 
time that what I believe to be a plain English version of the meaning 
of our formularies should be registered side by side with the interpre- 
tation offered by the advocates of “ free-handling.” It is a relief to 
me to be enabled to say openly to all amongst whom I have been 
labouring for many years: “ You now see two versions of Church 
doctrine one is allowed by law, the other agrees with what I have 
been teaching. I challenge your comparison. Look on this picture, 
and on that,—‘I speak as unto wise men, judge ye what I say.’” 
If I am to be told that “ everlasting punishment” is the same thing as 
“ everlasting’sin,”’—that cdAacwe = apapria,—and if, on the strength of 
that synonym, I am to be branded as the teacher of an “ accursed 
doctrine,” I accept the responsibility. But I appeal from the “ free- 
handling” school of thinkers to the judgment of other English 
Christians. I know that there are numbers of thoughtful and educated 
men who are able to form a fair estimate both of the letter and of 
the spirit of the Church’s doctrine. They will know whether the 
newly-tolerated fragments of certain essays, or the terms of the 
declaration (making allowance in both cases for the imperfection of 
language) more nearly express the true and genuine sense of our 
Church’s formularies. Let them and let the Universal Church of 
Christ throughout the world jadge between us. 

W. B. Horxuys, D.D. 
Vicar of Wisbeach, and a Proctor in Convocation 
for the Diocese of Ely. 

Wisbeach, March 16, 1864. 








WE hear that the approaching session of the Southern Convocation 
in April is likely to be a very important one, for, in addition to the 


| election of a new Prolocutor, and the discussion of the three important 





reports that have been presented, we believe that two eminent members 
of the Lower Honse will submit two important motions :—(1.) For the 
appointment of a committee to consider what steps can be taken for 
more effectually ensuring greater confidence in the orthodoxy of the 
clergy. (2.) As to whether it is not advisable to remove entirely the 
Church element from the Judicial Committee, leaving it the final Court 
of Appeal on the simple legal issue as to whether a clergyman has so 
far transgressed the Church’s law as to be deprived of his benefice; but 
at the same time laying down that the condemnation of books and 
opinions (though not their authors) is the duty of the Convocations.— 


| John Bull. 


On Palm Sunday morning, the 20th inst., his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury will preach at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s Palace, at 
the 12 o’clock service, when the Ambassadors from Madagascar have 
signified their desire to be present. The Very Rev. Dr. Magee, now 
Dean of Cork, will preach at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, at 11 a.m., 
and the Rev. C. F. Tarver, M.A., formerly tutor to his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, and now one of his Royal Highness’s chaplains, 
and Chaplain to the Queen, will preach in Whitehall Chapel at three 
o'clock. It is thought not unlikely that the Prince and Princess of 
Wales may be present on the occasion. The sermon under the dome 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, at the 7 p.m. service, will be preached by the 
Very Rev. Dr. Close, Dean of Carlisle. 

WE understand that the Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells has con- 
ferred the vicarage of Othery, lately vacant by the death of the Rev. 
J. N. Shipton, D.D., on the Rev. Henry Roberts, who, during the last 
thirty-four years, has served the church of Curry Rivell in his lord. 
ship’s diocese, twenty-seven years as curate, and the last seven years 
vicar, during the minority of the son of the patron, who is now about 
to take the living.—Times. 

Ir is said that the Dean of Westminster has asked Dr. Pusey to be 
one of the special preachers in Westminster Abbey, but that he has 
definitely declined. 
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ios ——— 
A Be We are informed that Sir George Grey has intimated to his Grace 
the Primate of Ireland that the Government have resolved not to con- 
vene the Irish Convocation. It will now remain for the heads of the 
Irish branch of the United Church to determine whether they shall 
proceed to call Provincial Synods.— Record. 

Grascow Caraepran Winpows.—Two of the finest windows yet 
erected in this cathedral have just been placed. They occupy the 
couplets under the great north transept window. The total height of 
‘ this gable is considerable, the three windows presenting a surface of 
ft 600 square feet. The architectural design forms a very remarkable 
Be composition, the two graceful couplets below being surmounted by 
the great and finely designed six-light window, which some time ago 
was filled with the noble tigures of prophets by Heinrich von Hess, the 
designer of the frescoes of the Basilica and Palace Chapel at Munich, 
so familiar to lovers of fine art. It was at first intended that the 
lower windows should be in the spirit of those of the nave, but as the 
work proceeded it became evident that the change of proportion from 
the life-size figures of the prophets to the small groups of the lower 
tier would not answer. The difficulty was solved by a suggestion of the 
secretary, that if sitting figures were introduced they might harmonize 
in proportion with those above, yet be not unsuitable to the smaller 
openings below; and that, instead of repeating canopies, figures of 
floating angels might fill the upper portions of each light—architectural 
ornament being altogether omitted to permit the dedication of the whole 
space to the figures. The design of these windows is by M. Franz Frees, 
one of the leading pupils of the great Kaulbach; and it is not too 
much to say that they are worthy of that master. They cannot fail 
to attract much attention, both as presenting an idealism in art new 
to this country, and also for their energy of character and originality 
; of conception, with a rare sentiment of female beauty and of manly 
dignity. The figures of the angels especially are remarkable for 
originality. They are far removed from the effeminate beauty so often 
expressed in these ideal creations, and have more of the power of the 









































































































f Tr Miltonic angel combating evil. Mr. Frees is a perfect master of 
has f drapery, whether in repose or action—that grand source of stumbling 
if to the best painters of our own school, who, generally speaking, 
i , neglect a study second only to that of the human figure itself. Hach 


; angel bears a text, each text commencing with the name of the person 
represented. The subjects are Aaron, Miriam, Joshua, Deborah. 
Mr. Frees thus describes his own conceptions :—‘“‘ Joshua as the man 
of power, of energy, and action; the executor of the commands of 
God, before whom His enemies are confounded; as the hero placing 
; his trust in God, with heart and eye fixed on Him, filled and impressed 
with his high and divine mission; all his aspirations, the whole 
strength of his mind, consecrated to God and His work. Deborah is 
represented as inspired, prophesying, pointing from the earthly to the 
oS divine.” It may be permitted us to say that these noble ideas of the 
painter are realized. The windows are the gift of the Duke of Mon- 
trose and Lord Belhaven. In a few months this magnificent series of 
Git: windows—the greatest work in glass-painting of modern days—will 
be be completed.— Scotsman. 








SCIENCE. 





soirée of 


At the the President by the Royal Society (General 
Sabine) on Saturday last, there was more than a usual display of 
interesting objects. A mongst those especially worthy of mention 
were the electro-magnetic telegraph semaphores, as used in the train- 
signal system on the South-Eastern Railway (in operation), exhibited 
by Mr. C. V. Walker; spectroscope with four prisms of extra-dense 
glass, and a spectroscope with three fluid prisms, showing the separation 
of the D lines, by Mr. J. Browning, who also exhibited a new patented 
liquid compass with 11-inch aluminium card, the largest instrument of 
the kind as yet constructed ; specimens from caves in France, illus- 
trative of the industry of the stone age in the reindeer period, by 


; Mesavs. Lartet & Christy ; electric bobbin with vibrating commutator 
, for determining the declination and dip of the magnetic force, by 
Professor Maxwell; Professor Thomson’s new electrometer and 


reflecting galvanometer, and Wheaistone’s revolving mirror, by Messrs. 
Elliott Brothers ; frictional governor, by which uniform rotatory motion 
ean be maintained in wheel-work driven by various weights or subject 
: to varying resistance, by Mr. Fleeming Jenkins; illustrations of 
M. Vial’s process for instantaneous engraving, by Messrs. Davies & 
Hunt; statuettes illustrating the process of photosculpture, invented 
by M. Willéme de Marnyhae, by M. Clandet; specimens of Tsetse fly 
from Hastern Africa, by Dr. Kirk; drawings of Dr. Haast’s explora- 
tions among the glaciers of New Zealand, by the President of the 
Geographical Society; skull of Rhinoceros tichorhinus and bones of 
whale, from the excavations for the Southern Main Drain, at Deptford, 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works; and Gisborne’s patented 
“ electrical and mechanical engine and steering instruments giving 
j accurate and instantaneous communication between the captain, 
7+ and engineer, and helmsman, by Messrs. Silver & Co. 
Rock SYMBOLS IN Great Brrrain AND IRELAND.—At the Archmo- 

logical Institute, the secretary, Mr. Purnell, read a paper by Mr. 

: Albert Way, on recent discoveries of strange circular incised mark- 

: ings on rocks in Argylishire and in Ireland. Since the discovery of 
reck symbols first made in Northumberland, and announced at the 

; meeting of the Institute in 1862, inquirers have been engaged in 
investigating their origin and meaning. Their existence in North 
d i Britain and in Ireland gives a fresh interest to the question. With 
eri J slight exceptions, the Scottish and Irish markings are precisely 
similar to those found in the North of England. Beyond the fact, 
however, that they are of a remote period and produced by an un- 
known race, no satisfactory solution of their origin has been arrived 


iy A tte 






hes : . 

> ; at; but now that many archeologists are investigating the subject, it 

h is. to be hoped they will be able to furnish an explanation. 

‘4 

: . Attantic TELEGRAPH.—The Great Eastern, it is stated, has been 
j chartered to carry the Atlantic cable for submersion. 
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FINE ARTS. 


THE MULREADY EXHIBITION. 


Tue collection of the works of the late William Mulready, R.A, 
which is now exhibited at the South Kensington Museum, is one 
that it would be difficult to surpass in the whole school of English 
painters, for certain excellencies of the art. There are to be found 
here examples of the closest and most conscientious study from 
the life, the most beautiful essays in colour and realistic art, 
several delightfully truthful pictures of natural landscape, and a 
whole gallery of subject pictures of the conversational and 
humorous order, not without some of a higher sentiment. 
Mulready evidently loved and relished intensely the material 
beauties of his art. His work matches the highest finjsh to be seen 
in painters of the old Dutch and Flemish schools, like W. Mieris, 
Metzu, and Gerard Dow, their master and teacher. The painting 
of the table-cover in “ The Whistonian Controversy,” and the rich 
damasks in the “Choosing the Wedding Gown,” two of his best 
works for much higher qualities of art, is precisely like similar 
objects in the pictures of the Dutch school. But it will be 
admitted that Mulready exhibits a sense of colour in his work and 
a scheme of fine chromatic harmony which entitle him to a higher 
position than the materialistic Dutchmen. He aims at an ideal in 
this direction which is more akin to that of the great Venetian 
colourists, only that Titian and Gorgione never departed from that 
reserve of power which marks all great works of art—they never 
allowed the spectator to be attracted by a bit of gorgeous 
stuff away from the subject of the picture. Now Mulready was 
not, in our opinion, an intellectual painter, although so complete 
an adept in the art of painting, and so devoted a student of nature. 
It would be too hard to say he was not an imaginative painter, 
because such pictures as those we have referred to and many 
others could not be painted without a certain exercise of the 
painter’s creative fancy; but it will be observed, that throughout 
his works subject plays an inferior part to objects. There is nota 
single poetic subject poetically treated in the whole collection. 
We are struck with the small use made of such extraordinary 
powers of painting ; one would have said that so perfect a master 
of the technicalities, especially in knowledge of the living form, 
could searcely have failed to produce great works, whereas there is 
no sign of ambitious attempts, even at any great historic or 
imaginative work. The only life-size picture (101, “A Toy- 
seller,” unfinished) is, in fact, simply a magnified miniature, and 
the subject is not striking although ingenious in idea,—it ts 
a negro offering a toy to a little fair child shrinking in terror at 
the black man, while the mother is assuring her he will not hurt 
her. This was the painter’s last work, done in his old age ; but it 
shows no falling off in his great power of painting, and in this 
respect may be compared with the works of any period or any 
school. It is a most remarkable example of the complete subjec- 
tion of the dull pigments to the magic touch of art; there is less 
mere paint upon it than in many water-colour drawings, and yet the 
picture is as solid-looking and rich in tone asa Titian. Itisa 
triumph of art, then, over matter for the time ; the question is, 
whether this method is one advisable to follow, having durability 
in view, which cannot be altogether forgotten in oil painting. 
Saying this, we are reminded that the Museum authorities specially 
draw attention to the point of durability, by stating in the cata- 
logue instances where the pictures have suffered decay, and where 


not. The general result is much in favour of Mulready’s careful 
method of painting, and his pure colour. He appears to have so 


entirely thought out his more important works, that his original 
chalk sketch was never departed from—there are no pentimenti to 
be observed ; his scheme of colour was laid down in his mind, and 
carried out on the canvas without muddle, and with all the clear- 
ness and brilliancy and harmony of a great composer. The question 
occurs, in looking at some of his most startling feats of colour, a8, 
for example, in “ The Wedding Gown,” whether there would not 
occur certain reflexes between those bright stuffs, and whether there 
ought to be a more subtle treatment of colour, such as is observable 
in the pictures by Meissonier. It would be interesting to know 
whether Mulready studied pictures, like the “ Whistonian Contro- 
versy” and “The Wedding Gown,” from the objects grouped 
together, as Meissonier is said to study his wonderful little groups, 
first from the life and by studies of the full size, reducing them 
afterwards, but retaining all the relations of colour, and light, and 
shade. In some of the frames of small studies for pictures 
Mulready has written his notes and remarks upon how such and 
such sketches should be worked out, and in one it is noticeable that 
he says it would be dangerous to attempt to bring upon the canvas 
too many details of colour, and to give too much attention t 
chiar’oscuro. If an artist will be content with such an amount of 
the luxury of colour as the natural objects naturally treated 
afford, there is no danger; but if he becomes theoretical, 
and desires to force his colours to gratify a certain sensuous 
ness of the taste for colour, then he treads on difficult ground, 
and may become either too positive or too chromatic. The senti- 
ment of colour is quite legitimate in art, but it is, as Mulready 
well knew, apt to lead into gaudiness, and sometimes so far as 10 
deserve the epithet meretricious. Mulready certainly avoided this 
error, unless it be in his pictures of women bathing, which, 
wonderful as they are for the painting, one could wish were & little 
less palpably flesh, and a trifle more veiled with the grace of un- 
conscious innocence. “ Beauty unadorned adorned the most 
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true, but then there it takes the rarest art of the painter and the 
sculptor to show us this unadorned and native beauty. Mulready’s 
want of imaginative taste and poetic sentiment of the higher 
order, as well as the want of grasp in his executive ability, are 
singularly remarkable in his pictures of the nude. Not Raphael 
nor Titian ever did such exquisite studies from the life as Mulready, 
yet they reached the far higher sphere, where their “ Galatea,” 
“The Graces,” the “ Diana,” the “ Danae,” and a host of imagined 
beauty dwell. This is said without disparagement to our great 
painter of his class, and with the purpose of arriving at a just 
estimate of his merits. It is particularly necessary that those who 
look on at the painters should remind them of what has been done, 
and what is the value of that which is being done. We have seen 
since the day when Mulready exhibited his best works (1844-49) 
the rise and fall of a sect of enthusiastic young painters who 
lapsed in trying to do what Mulready had already achieved with 
far greater truth and perfection than any pre-Raphaelite has ever 
done. Did ever any pre-Raphaelite produce studies like his from 
the life, or paint silk stuffs and velvets as he did? Or did any 
one of that fraternity ever paint landscape with such exquisite 
truth as we see in some of Mulready’s pictures—the “ Convalescent,” 
for example? The error of this “party,” setting aside their poetico- 
religious sentiment, arose from a similar source to that which pre- 
vented Mulready rising to the highest ranks—the small view of 
painting as an imitative instead of an expressive art. With this 
was inevitably associated the notion that immense labour of hand 
and minute observation of appearances were merits of the greatest 
moment. Mulready occupied whole years upon pictures, and then 
called them unfinished ; and we venture to say the moss-grown 
wall in the picture of the “ Huguenot,” by Mr. Millais, R.A., could 
not have been built in less than a quarter of a year, while the dead 
leaves in the Valentineand Sylvia” of Mr. Holman Hunt must have 
occupied a Jong autumn to paint. There is an example of leaf 
painting by Mulready, painted about 1851, “ Blackheath Park ”(98), 
which has never been surpassed for truth of minute detail and 
exactness of appearance by any of the realistic painters who strive 
in the same path with the photographer. The inevitable tendency 
of this kind of culture in art is to depress the imagination and 
formalize the style. Millais and Holman Hunt, young and 
vigorous, worked out the vein and learnt much by the training ; 
but Mulready, whose palette always had more scope for the 
beauties of tone and the nice gradations of interior effects, formed 
his ideal in works like the “ Toy-seller,” and those cabinet gems of 
brilliant colour, the “ Wedding Gown,” and the “ Whistonian 
Controversy.” There are other examples of beautiful colouring of 
a more sentimental kind which should not be passed over. “ The 
Convalescent from Waterloo” (51), painted in 1822, is admirable 
as an example of open-air painting, and one of the most favour- 
able to the artist’s talent for the expression of domestic feeling. 
“Tnterior of an English Cottage” (59), lent by the Queen, is 
perhaps the best example of an interior in the richest tone of 
colour without any obstrusive points of forcing. A shepherd’s 
wife is seated near an open window, her little daughter fallen 
asleep at her knee, the baby in the cradle, the sky, splendid with 
the sunset, shines through and lights up the room with all its odd 
bits of furniture ; the firelight, not allowed to interfere with this 
effect, is only shown reflected upon the old slippers placed to warm, 
and the red crock near, while the black cat gives force to the warm 
colour, and suggests, with the slippers, the idea of comfort await- 
ing the husband. There are his thick blue stockings hanging from 
the mantelshelf, also helping imperceptibly to heighten the richness 
of the colouring, the dull blue-green of the table-cover, the brown 
loaf, contrasted slightly by two white eggs on the window-sill—all 
conspiring to sing the same full harmony of colour the painter 
conceived in his mind. It is not necessary to enter into the 
analysis of all the schemes of colour which Mulready painted, they 
will be understood by most persons, or at least the impression will 
not be missed in many cases even by the multitude who often throng 
the utilitarian galleries of South Kensington. 

Mulready’s humour was much given to street boys and rustics 
of the village-school stamp, and those he had a special fancy for 
were of the bull-dog race ; so we have the fight interrupted by the 
schoolmaster or the angry mother, or the cowardly boy, as in the 

Wolf and the Lamb,” which is well known from the engraving, 
and the wrestling match between the fierce little white-headed 
fellow and the big boy, which in the “Convalescent” interests the 
wounded soldier and makes him fight his battles o'er again. These 
pictures were all after the taste of the day, when Wilkie was 
rivalling the Dutch school in his Scotch and English scenes. In 
these works, however, Mulready never escapes from a certain 
formality and stiffness—all his compositions are still, and set in 
tableaux ; 1t is seldom he contrives to make his personages quite 
weonscious that they are sitting for a picture. The colour and 
drawing are feeble also. But he showed himself a much riper 
“a when he painted, some twenty years after, those works which 

Have most alluded to as his best. His chef-d’ceuvre of his 
oe time, is, to our taste, the “ Idle Boys” (45), painted 1815. 
dare everything is more natural and earnest and less mannered 

an some later pictures. One of his most ambitious works, “ The 
Seven Ages,” is decidedly his greatest failure, notwithstanding 
it bears the marks of all his abilit It shows h h h 
wanted all t} é ee, a 1s ability. t shows how much he 
acquired a ma ture of the thoughts beyond what he- had 
me a be fe - of labour with the eye and hand. Like many 

Seer nis ¢ ate, Mulready was too one-sided in his study, for 

painter as much as the poet should keep kis mind alive to all 

t passes in the world, and feed his thoughts with the creations 











of literature. Much of the improvement in the style and subject 
of modern painting is due to the better culture of the age and 
the part that artists take in society. Mulready himself advanced 
immensely in his pictures taken from the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
and it must be admitted that he brought the line of art, which he 
and Wilkie started, it may be said, to a point of perfection in 
some important qualities, which Wilkie never would have done with 
all his genius. 

We have not attempted to refer to all the pictures, which 
number, with the studies, considerably more than 300, many of 
them having been exhibited at the Society of Arts in 1848, as the 
first of the plan of the one-master exhibition, and others are 
familiar in the Sheepshanks collection, always open to the public. 
The remarks offered will serve to indicate the characteristics of the 
painter, and to give some direction, perhaps, as to the purport of 
the exhibition, and the influence it is likely to have upon the 
an students of the day, as Mulready lived and died essentially a 
student. 








MUSIC. 


Last Monday’s Philharmonic Concert, the second of the season, 
was all the better for not being made, like the first concert, the 
vehicle of a purpose inadequately fulfilled. The so-called Rossini 
celebration was but a poor recognition of the illustrious com- 
poser, and had little other result than that of spoiling the propor- 
tions of the programme. The selection of Monday last was free 
from this or any other objection, beyond the redundancy of instru- 
mental music caused by the performance of two symphonies, two 
concertos, and an overture—too much for one sitting. Allowing 
that the chief object of these concerts is, as it should be, the per- 
formance of the orchestral works of the great masters, it is all the 
more desirable that the attention should not be fatigued by lis- 
tening to more than one display of solo playing, which, even with 
that limitation, is only worthy of alliance with classical music 
when the work performed is of an equally high order. The 
subjvined programme, it will be seen, is liable to no other protest 
than that just made :— 


PART I. 
eens Gai TH in dive iw de Naa seth ad eta ccc sts Mozart. 
Serenade, “ Slumber Dearest,” the Orpheus Glee 
RRUMIOUR, i... .cadassddns candanuleabbas ocetin bvbataseatcet Mendelssohn. 
Concerto in D Minor, pianoforte (Op. 1), Mr. 
wall Tees ciiend cin i te hs. Sterndale Bennett. 
Part Song, “When Evening ‘Twilight,’ the 
Onplrows Citem URGOR. ..cajesnccs esas «des wtnsnsoonens Hatton. 
Concerto in B Minor, violin, M. Vieuxtemps ...... De Beriot. 
PART IT. 
baRensies Ges Ge TR iio aie LI HAT Beethoven. 
Part Song, ‘‘ The Hunter’s Farewell,’ the Orpheus 
Ghee TD OM ccccecctsedsed ec cénde des cddete ccceescde vee Mendelssohn. 
Overture, “‘ Ferman Cortez” ....... 0.0... ccccceeceeeeees Spontini. 


Conductor: Professor Sterndale Bennett, Mus. Doc. 


Mozart’s symphony, which must have resulted from one of his 
most genial and vivacious moods, is one of those known as the six 
grand ; but although less elaborate and intensely passionate than 
some other numbers of the same set, it is scarcely less admirable 
for lovely melody, clearly defined form and proportion, and science 
almost concealed by the ease with which it is wielded. Beethoven’s 
work, the product of a later period of the art, when its composer 
had departed from the clear outline and symmetrical construction 
of the Mozart school, seems nevertheless, in its earlier portions, 
like a partial return to that style, so melodious are the subjects 
and so clear the details, especially in the “ Allegretto Scherzando,” 
which might have been written by Mozart himself. In the final 
movement, however, Beethoven anticipates that sublime indefinite- 
ness, and those vast conceptions, which, in his next and last 
symphony (the ninth) mark a new era in instrumental music 
possessing scarcely any points of alliance with previous schools. 
Dr. Bennett’s concerto, a work produced in his early boyhood, is 
modelled after the style of Hummel, the form of whose passages 
has evidently been predominant in the composer’s mind, In so 
early a production it is scarcely to be expected that there should 
be that breadth and unity of design and coherence of structure 
which are indispensable in a work of so ambitious a form asthe 
concerto in three movements. The “ Andante” is by far the best 
portion, containing some very graceful melody and excellent effects 
of contrast between the pianoforte and various orchestral instru- 
ments. The work is well written for the instrument; indeed 
only a practical master of its difficulties could write it; and Mr. 
Thomas’s performance proved him to be a pianist of considerable 
ability, with a light and elastic touch and heat execution. De 
Beriot’s concerto would be far more effective if deprived of its title 
and its two first movements, and reduced to its final Rondo, the 

rincipal theme of which is quaint yet elegant, and its second sub- 
ject equally pleasing. The previous portions, however, are little 
more than a series of mechanical difficulties for the solo instrument, 
the orchestra being almost subordinated to a mere accompaniment 
instead of being an integral part of a matured composition such as 
a concerto should be to justify its pretensions. M. Vieuxtemps’ 
execution of the elaborate difficulties of the work was a masterly 
display of finished art. Spontini’s overture may pass as a piece 
for “ playing out” the audience, but it scarcely comes within the 
scope of a classical concert—the subjects being almost puerile in 
themselves, and :;aining nothing from their treatment ; it possesses 
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little fitness as a prelude to a grand heroic opera. The part-songs, 
which were given with great refinement of style, were sufficient to 
contrast with the instrumental music, which, as before said, should 
always be the principal consideration at these concerts. 

The second concert of the Musical Society, on Wednesday, 
offered at least the attraction of some extreme contrasts, as the 
following programme will manifest :— 

PART I. 
Overture, Scherzo and Finale ..............sceceeeeeeeeeees Schumann. 
Recit., “‘ Ils s’éloignent.”” Romance, “ Sombre forét” 
(Guillaume Tell, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington... Rossini. 
Concerto No. 11 (in G major), violin, Mons. Henry 


IEE Soncicchshebs os Steroushananreeenycesseqetesemneae Spohr. 
Recit. and Air, “ Sweet form that on my dreamy 

gaze” (Lurline), Mr. W. H. Cummings ............ Wallace. 
Overture (Ray Blas)  .............cccccccsescccscenecceenseeees Mendelssobn. 

PART II. 

Symphony in D, No. 2, Op. 36 ..........:ccccseeeeeeee een ees Beethoven. 
Grand Air, “ Du Village voisin” (Le Serment), 

Madame Lemmens-Sherrington — ...........e00sseeees Auber. 
Overture (Nachkliinge von Ossian) .............00sseeeeee Gade. 


Schumann’s work, a combination of the overture, with two move- 
ments belonging to the usual complement of the symphony, 
appears to be an effort to get rid of the trammels of a stereotyped 
form which has been thoroughly wrought out by the great masters. 
There is however but little real novelty beyond the title ; the chief 
difference between the overture and the first portion of a symphony 
being that the former is not divided into a first and second part. 
Even this innovation, however, has been previously made by 
Mozart in some of his early symphonies ; so that Schumann’s work 
is as it were merely a symphony without a slow movement. It is 
certainly not among his best works—the subjects are generally 
trite and uninteresting, their treatment laboured, and there isa 
want of any variety of surrounding detail by which the relief of 
contrast might be obtained. Here and there are passages of 
beauty, and powerful instrumental effects ; but it is impossible to 
avoid the impression of persistent and obstinate labour in moments 
of sluggish imagination. The too frequent performance of such 
works is calculated to injure the reputation of Schumann, and to 
give some colour to the prevalent critical antagonism to a man of 
fine but unequal genius, whose real powers are best developed in 
his smaller works, such as his pianoforte music and his songs. 
M. Vieuxtemps’ magnificent playing was far better bestowed on the 
concerto of Spohr than on that by De Beriot, noticed above. The 
great German composer has shown that a violin concerto may answer 
all the particular purposes of elaborate mechanical display in com- 
bination with the general design of a thoughtful and finished 
composition. Throughout each movement of Spohr’s concerto is 
to be traced coherent thought and symmetrical structure, the 
recurrence of the leading themes in the orchestral tuttis 
being interwoven with the rich ornamentation and florid 
execution of the solo instrument in a manner that at once 
raises admiration for the individual player and for the beauty 
of the composition. M. Vieuxtemps’ performance was in every 
respect excellent, whether as to the perfect execution of 
the enormous difficulties of double stops, octaves, tenths, &c., or 
the refined expression thrown into the Adagio. Mendelssohn’s 
romantic overture, as full of dramatic colour and intense passion 
as the great Freyschiitz prelude itself, was probably never so finely 
played as on this occasion—the contrasts of force and delicacy 
being admirably rendered. Similar praise is due to the performance 
of Beethoven’s symphony ; and to the overture by Gade, a work 
which does not gain on re-hearing. It is based on a dirge-like 
theme, and has a certain picturesque, weird-like wildness, but is 
not without some obligations, both in general conception and in 
details, to Mendelssohn’s “ Hebrides” overture and Scotch sym- 
phony. Like Schumann’s work, it is one which we may be content 
to hear but rarely. Madame Lemmens-Sherrington sings French 
music with great finish and thorough appreciation of its charac- 
teristics, and her two songs were both effective in themselves and 
well contrasted. Mr. Cummings, who has been deservedly coming 
into greater prominence of late, has an excellent tenor voice of 
pure and expressive quality, which might have been better em- 
ployed than in the song which he selected—an average specimen 
of the style of English opera to which we have been accustomed 
during the last three or four seasons, but considerably below the 
average of a classical concert programme. Z 

The Royal English Opera is no more—with this week terminates 
Miss Pyne’s and Mr. Harrison’s- occupation of Covent Garden 
Theatre, which, after the Royal Italian Opera season, will be occu- 
pied for the autumn and winter months by the English Opera 
Association, a company which has been long in course of forma- 
tion, but has only just assumed a definite shape by the issue of a 
prospectus in which the chief objects of the scheme are set forth. 
A. most important starting-point is the tenancy of Mr. Gye’s mag- 
nificent theatre, with all its vast stage resources; and it is to be 
hoped that the forthcoming enterprise, which is to be inaugurated 
on the first Monday in October, may prove to be more advan- 
tw in its results to national creative art than previous under- 
takings of the kind. It has always been a favourite grievance with 
British musicians that there was abundance of latent native genius 
which lay “mute and inglorious” from the want of opportunity ; 
and that any opening for the production of English opera would 
bring forth works entitling us to hold at least a respectable rank 
among foreign musical nations. This theory has not yet been justi- 
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fied by any result, since, of all the English operas produced duri 
several years past, there are but one or two that have the slightest 
claim to rank as compositions ; and even they are not only without 
a vestige of our own nationality, but equally devoid of any other 
distinctly marked character—being like nothing else than the 
mixed jumble of macaronic verse. The best and indeed only true 
criterion of the value of these productions is the utter oblivion 
into which they have passed in afew months ; being, indeed, of no 
more permanent worth than the flimsy novels which are yawned 
over once at the seaside, and then find their way to the trunk- 
makers. The Directors of the English Opera Association juetly 
attach much importance to their avoidance of professional inter- 
ference in the management, and if they contrive to keep equally 
clear of other personal interests, their scheme will have all the 
more chance of success. The great want will doubtless be of new 
English compositions worth the cost and labour of production; 
failing which, however, it will be wiser to fall back on adaptations 
of foreign operas than to persist in a search after original native 
genius, which has had ample opportunities to show itself, and 
should have come forth ere this, did it exist among us. The under- 
taking, however, is one of great interest, and promises to be of 
more importance than any previous venture of the kind. 

younod’s new opera, “ Mireille,” is said to be on the point of 
production at the Thédtre Lyrique, and rumour still asserts that it 
is to be reproduced at the Royal Italian Opera here. Mr. Gye’s 
programme, however, makes no promise of the kind, and the 
intention may probably be contingent on the success of the work. 

The annual festival of the Royal Society of Musicians took place 
on Tuesday, when donations were announced amounting to more 
than £250, including contributions of £50 each, from the chairman 
Sir F. Goldsmid, and from Messrs. Collard. This institution, which 
confers large benefits on its distressed members, or their widows 
and orphans, might be advantageously imitated by many similar 
societies in its inexpensive mode of self-management. The sub- 
stantial help which it bestows and the number of its claimants 
render it deserving of aid from all who have guineas to spare for 
philanthropic purposes. 








Art-Un1on Scutprure Comprtition.—The fifteen statues and 
groups which have been sent in for the premium of £600 are now 
exhibited in the North Court of the South Kensington Museum. The 
subjects are Lady Macbeth, Rebecca, Samson breaking his bonds, the 
Lady of the Lake, the Queen of May, the Sprite of the Storm, a Wood 
Nymph, Innocence entreating protection of Justice, Beauty spell-bound 
by Love, Imogene entering the Cave, Euphrosyne and Cupid, a Pitta, 
Summer, Lurline, and Dianasleeping. The council of the Art-Union 
of London, at a meeting at South Kensington, on Tuesday, awarded 
the premium to the author of the work entitled “* A Wood Nymph,” 
who, upon opening the sealed letter, was found to be Mr. C. B. Birch, 
38, Keppel-street, Russell-square. 

At the soirée of the President of the Royal Society on Saturday, 
drawings by Da Vinci, Michael Angelo, and Raffaelle, from the Royal 
Collection, were exhibited by permission of the Queen ; and some 
crayon portraits of Dr. Hoffmann, Professor Tyndall, the Rev. J. 
Keble; and the Maharanee, by Mr. G. Richmond excited much 
attention. 

THe Pvucin Memonitat.—The duties of the committee have been 
brought to a close by the execution of the deed of trust by the presi- 
dent and council of the Institute of British Architects. The proceeds 
of the fund (£840) have been invested in London and North-W estern 
Railway shares, and will yield forty guineas annually to 4 Pugin 
travelling student. It is understood that a Pugin medal will be pre- 
sented to each student at discretion. 

Tue fine model of the equestrian figure of Napoleon I., destined for 
the city of Rouen, executed by M. Dubray, of Passy, has been 
accidentally destroyed. The committee charged to report on the 
work had accepted it as entirely successful, and the immediate casting 
in bronze was decided upon, when the Prefect of the Seine-Inférieure, 
attracted by the report of the committee, called to see the work, and, 
while the model was being turned on its axis to exhibit it in different 
points of view, the bar of iron which supported it broke, and the 
statue was shattered into fragments. M. Dubray commenced a new 
model on the same day. 


**M. A. Oxon” has been induced, by reading the review of Mr. Fris- 
well’s book, to inform us that he has in his possession a very © 
portrait of Shakespeare, which was brought by his grandfather from 
an old house in Shropshire which belonged to him, and with it a fine 
portrait of Ben Jonson. These two pictures have been in the posses- 
sion of “ M. A.’s” mother’s family time out of mind, but whence they 
originally came he does not know. He will be happy to show them to 
any one who is interested in such matters.— Guardian. 

Mr. J. H. Pot.en, formerly a Fellow of Merton, and one of the 
clergy who seceded to Rome some years back, has been appointed one 
of the Keepers of the South Kensington Museum. Mr. Pollen, to 
whose artistic qualifications the decoration of Merton College Chape 
bears witness, we are told has succeeded in reducing to order the casts 
of ancient architectural details which form so interesting a portion 
the national coiection.—Ibid. 


THE late Mr. Dyce, on finding that his health would not permit red 
to fulfil his engagements with the Government, offered to return the 
sums advanced on account, but the forms and precedents of the Trea- 
sury did not admit of the acceptance of this offer. He has thus hai : 
the merit of his honourable intentions at no cost, we rejoice to 88y; o 
himself or his family. 


THE Late WILLIAM BeHNeEs.—Subscriptions are being collected 
for the purpose of presenting a bust of this sculptor to some 
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institution, and to raise a monument over his grave in Kensal Green. 
Mr. George Cruickshank is the hon. treasurer of the committee for 
this object. 

MemoriAL TO Mr, Justice Wicutman.—The Dean and Chapter of 
York Cathedral have sanctioned the erection of a stained-glass window 
as a memorial of Mr. Justice Wightman. 

Mr. PatMer’s collection of pictures and drawings sold at Christie’s 
fetched nearly £3,000 ; amongst them were pictures by Gainsborough, 
Constable, Maclise, Linrell, and Sydney Cooper,—all of which fetched 
good prices. 

AN astronomical timepiece, in the style of the middle age, belonging 
to the collection of the late M. Michelin of Provins, has just been sold 
to Baron J. de Rothschild for £1,020. 

AmonGst the pictures to be sold by Messrs. Christie, Manson, and 
Woods to-day, is Sir Augustus Calcott’s picture from the witch scene 
in * Macbeth.” 





AFTER a grand dinner given last week at the Tuileries, the Empress 
favoured her guests with a private performance of the famous Guignol 
of Duprez. ‘This eminent artist has recently constructed for his own 
amusement, at the village of Valmondois, of which he is mayor, a small 
theatre of singing puppets. The figures are master-pieces of art, and 
are particularly successful when they sing, being animated by the 
voices of Duprez’ children, Madame Vandenheuvel and Léon Duprez, 
who give parodies of all the best scenes of the operas performed at the 
Grand Opéra and Opéra Comique with such cleverness as to excite the 
admiration and laughter of their audience. The Emperor occupied a 
stall in the first row, and the whole performance was most successful, 
particularly in the part where Madame Vandenheuvel sang the air of 
the “ Traviata” and M. G. Duprez the “ Gastibelza,” of his own com- 
position. Since this performance at Court, numerous applications have 
been made to Duprez to give private performances, but his puppets 
only sing for their Majesties and for his own intimate friends. 

WE regret to state that the overland mail which arrived on Saturday 
night brings intelligence that Mr. Charles Kean had been suffering 
from illness. At one time fears were entertained as to his recovery ; 
but letters received from Mrs. Kean, dated the 22nd January, state 
that her husband was then out of danger. The illness of Mr. Kean 
has, however, put an end to his engagements in Australia, the doctors 
being unanimous in recommending that so soon as he can be removed 
with safety he must leave Sydney for the Mauritius. This would be a 
step in the direction homewards, it having been Mr. Kean’s original 
intention to return to England by the overland route. 

RossiN1’s new mass, which has been so long spoken of, was performed 
this week for the first time at M. Pellet Wille’s. Meyerbeer was 
present, and added his enthusiastic plaudits to those of the general 
company. 

Miss Hreten Favcir is announced for six performances at the 
Theatre Royal, Glasgow, when she will appear in the following plays 
of Shakespeare :—Cymbeline, 28th March ; Much Ado About Nothing, 
29th March; Romeo and Juliet, 3lst March; Merchant of Venice, 1st 
April; Macbeth, 4th April; and As You Like It, April 5th. 

Mr. Sam. Cowg.t, the comic singer, expired at Blandford on Friday 
week, aged forty-two, leaving a wife and large family. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


WE are still hovering between hope and fear; hope that com- 
merce may be relieved by a further reduction in the Bank rate of 
discount—fear that if such a change takes place it will give an 
undue stimulus to speculation which will produce consequences 
that must hereafter be sorely regretted. However, if the variation 
ensues, there will no doubt be considerable financial ease, and the 
favourable appearance of the weather will assist to revive drooping 
energies so long depressed by the high rates prevailing, and the 
apprehension that a general state of hostilities would be witnessed 
throughout Europe. It is satisfactory to discover that the aspect 
of the money market has changed for the better, and that with 
the heavy responsibility of Mexican affairs on the hands of the 
Emperor, there is not at present an immediate probability of the 
conflagration so frequently expected to break out. We must, 
therefore, if things go well, at least experience some amelioration 
in the various departments, both connected with finance and com- 
merce; and it is not unlikely that if the season should prove pro- 
tenho geha harvest, we shall have a revival of activity which 

nore or legs encourage speculation. 

in an a to oe the fact, but it is so, that the fear which 
mag OS a y me 4, attach to high rates of discount does 
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44 per cent. loan, bit whether the security will readily float has 
yet to be discovered. 

This loan-negotiating propensity is also just at the present epoch 
associated with the introduction of every class of credit and finan- 
cial company, and though the great majority of these schemes may be 
satisfactory there must be some that can ripen solely to decay. The 
promoters of miscellaneous enterprises are likewise not behind- 
hand, and when these seem to be issued at the rate of three, four, 
and five a day, it must be reasonably supposed that in sucha 
lottery, though the prizes may be numerous, there are at th same 
time a proportionate number of blanks. But the old story of every 
crow thinking her own child the finest most aptly applies in these 
instances, for in reading the various statements and reports, 
whether of a finance company, an hotel company, or a mining 
company, the region of imagination is so extensively entered into 
that it would be positive fool-hardiness to believe the representations 
generally made. The great public—the British public—must 
examine and judge for themselves ; but it is nevertheless quite 
certain that the old rage is reviving, and that with this recovery we 
shall have the spasmodic fluctuations which we have before so fre- 
quently witnessed. 

The speculation in foreign stocks is most certainly assuming 
a fresh phase. It is visible in Mexican ; it is visible in Turkish 
Consolidés ; it is visible in Spanish, and even in that defamed 
and much abused security— Greek. Mexico is to make a good 
arrangement, because the Emperor Maximilian is in odour, 
and will see the credit of his people maintained. Turkish 
Consolidés have advanced, in consequence of the impression that 
the affairs of the Porte are gradually mending, and a Crédit 
Mobilier on a new scale of magnificence is to give the treasury 
of the Sultan increased facilities. The Cortes of Spain are said 
to have become suddenly imbued with the fact that “ honesty is 
the best policy,” and are now busily engaged making arrange- 
ments for the Passive debt. But if they do this they must also 
provide for the certificates, otherwise any new securities will 
never be tolerated upon the English market. Greek, struggling 
Greek, has to recover the blow dealt her credit by the unwise 
policy of her own statesmen and the refusal of Count Spanneck 
to listen to prudent advice. The price has, nevertheless, moved 
upward, in sympathy with the other classes of debt ; and though 
no new facts have transpired respecting the intentions of the 
Government, the stock is quoted quite two per cent.in advance. 
Other foreign securities have been steady, but not so strongly in 
favour as the speculative descriptions—and it would seem that 
it is in these the great charm of business still centres. 

Extremely remarkable is it that in the midst of all this excite- 
ment the engagements in railway shares should not be more 
extensive. There is a character of great firmness about the market 
with a gradual improvement in value, but, compared with the 
business transacted a year or two ago, there is literally nothing 
doing. The current has passed from this department to that 
associated with banks, finance, credit, and every other kind of 
project till even the most ephemeral are looked at with greater 
complacency than what was formerly considered such a card among 
all the stock-sporting gentry. Banks, finance, and credit com- 
panies will, like everything else, have their day, and hereafter be 
superseded by some fresh organization. Meanwhile, if is truly 
surprising to see the infatuation manifested by a large class of the 
dealers, who rush into everything and anything with all the im- 
petuosity of new fledged speculators, and thus encourage this wide 
range of business which will inflate prices furiously to another 
startling drop. The engagements thus encouraged are purely for 
the account ; and when the accounts are settled the profit is taken, 
and some unfortunate invester remains saddied with the shares. 
Even to the weakest of the projects brought forward is the same 
principle applied of working slowly to a premium, the sole object 
being ultimately to get out. The end of all this will comé, and 
when it does, the revulsion will prove terrific. 


The Bank Court on Thursday was not held till a late hour, 
the half-yearly meeting of Bank stock proprietors having been 
convened for twelve o'clock. A favourable statement of the 
“rest” was presented, and the dividend declared was 5}$ per 
cent. for the last six months. When the weekly Court took 
place it was not of lengthened duration, and no alteration finally 
ensued in the minimum terms of discount. The supply of 
money among the bankers and brokers is good, and with the 
current influx of gold at Threadneedle-street there may, in a 
week or two, be a reduction of a half per cent. The price for first- 
class paper is 53 to 6 per cent. ; at the Bank the demand has been 
fairly sustained, and if there had been the least slackness, a decline 
to 5 or 5$ would have before this been announced. We should 
like to see an easy money market, but we dread the further influx 
of public companies. 








Tue amount of gold sent into the Bank on Thursday was 
£444,000. Previously £155,000 had been sent in, and only £50,000 
was withdrawn. 

Tue prices of all descriptions of stocks and shares have become 
better. Thursday morning saw the highest point; they have since 
experienced a reaction. Consols for account 91. 


Mexican, 454 to } after being 46; Turkish Consolidés, 54 to 544; 
Greek, 23} to 4; Spanish passive, 364 to }; Venezuela, 60 to 60}. 


INTERNATIONAL Financial Society, 6; prem.; Egyptian Trading, 3 
to 3} prem. ; and Hudson’s Bay Company, 15} to } per share. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


DEFENCE OF HENRY VIII* 


Protestants and Roman Catholics will doubtless continue to 
dispute about the character of Henry VIII. as long as religious 
rivalry survives. A man who played so important a part in the 
greatest revolution of modern times must indeed have been a model 
of every virtue, not merely beyond impeachment, but beyond 
suspicion, had he not in some respect laid himself open to the 
adverse criticism of his avowed enemies ; and it would have been 
equally strange if defenders had not been found among those who 
follow the principles he espoused. But it has been the strange fate 
of the last of our Henrys to be pretty equally condemned by both 
sides. Even we Protestant English, who reckon among our greatest 
boons the reformed faith which (whatever his motives or his ultimate 
intentions) he largely contributed to establish, usually regard 
Henry VIII. as the very type and symbol of a cruel, capricious, and 
sensual tyrant, who acted invariably from personal and selfish con- 
siderations, and sought to cover his immoralities by the forms of 
law. ‘lhis is indisputably the popular view. It is the view which 
is instilled into us in school histories, repeated in the popular 
literature of later life, and insinuated in the highly coloured pages 
of romance. And the feeling is not entirely incorrect. No one 
can pretend to say that Henry stands on the same moral level as 
Alfred the Great. He was the agent of a noble work; but he was 
a man of vehement passions, and of a will pampered by the posses- 
sion of almost arbitrary power. Still, it may fairly be doubted 
whether he was really as bad as people generally suppose ; whether 
the popular conception of his character, even in Protestant England, 
has not been in some measure perverted by the exaggerations and 
false assumptions of Papistical writers. Mr. Froude’s “ History 
of England,” published a few years ago, has had some effect in 
modifying this view of Henry’s disposition ; and Mr. Collette, who 
has already written several controversial works in opposition to the 
Roman Catholics, now follows in the same course. The volume 
before us originated in a lecture given by the author in the spring 
of 1862. At that time he had not read Mr. Froude’s History ; but 
its subsequent perusal has led to the elaboration of the lecture into 
amore extended historical treatise, in which advantage is taken 
of Mr. Froude’s researches in illustration of the writer’s main 
position. 

It is commonly asserted by Roman Catholic writers that the 
Reformation in England arose from nothing better than an uncon- 
trollable desire on the part of Henry to indulge a criminal and sen- 
sual passion. He threw off his allegiance to the Pope, and plunged 
the nation into heresy, because the Holy Father, simply considering 
the interests of virtue and religion, would not consent to his divorce 
from Catherine of Arragon, and his contemplated matriage with 
Anne Boleyn. Priimd facie, the case looks bad against Henry, and 
readers generally content themselves with the simple fact, and con- 
demn the man accordingly. He wanted to get rid of his lawful 
wife that he might marry another woman, and therefore he was a 
wretch. Now, there is reason to doubt whether the marriage with 
Catherine of Arragon was lawful. She was the widow of Henry’s 
elder brother Arthur when wedded to the younger Prince ; and mar- 
riage with a deceased brother’s widow was very generally regarded as 
contrary both to religious and secular law. It was certainly for- 
bidden by the law of Moses (Levit. xviii. 16; xx. 21); it was 
opposed to some of the most emphatic teachings of the Church of 
Rome ; it was an act held in horror by most Christian communi- 
ties, whatever their differences on other points. The Pope 
(Julius II.) had, it is true, for purely secular reasons of State, 
granted a dispensation to Prince Henry, enabling him to perform 
this questionable act ; but it is maintained by many devout Roman 
Catholics that the Pontiff, though he may deal as he please with 
the law of the Church, has no power to alter or suspend what is 
accepted as the law of God. Henry’s marriage was none of his 
own seeking ; it was forced upon him when he was a mere child 
by his father, who did not like to relinquish the connection 
with so powerful a monarch as the Emperor Charles V., whose 
aunt Catherine was. The union gave great dissatisfaction to 
Christendom generally ; and Henry VII., being afterwards con- 
vinced of its illegality, directed his son to annul it by a formal 
declaration before a public notary. This was done, and the 
document is still in existence in the Cotton Library. After the 
accession of Henry VIII., however, his Privy Council persuaded 
him to re-marry Catherine on grounds of political expediency. 
The Papists maintain that the nuptials with Prince Arthur were 
but formal ; that they were never completed in the eye of the 
law by the parties cohabiting ; and that therefore the subsequent 
union with Henry was valid. But there seems to be positive 
testimony to the contrary; and at any rate the act was looked 
upon with the utmost disfavour by many churchmen and by the 
nation at large. Henry, however, lived with Catherine for 
eighteen years, during which time several children were born to 
them, of whom only one (Mary, afterwards Queen) was reared. 
The repeated deaths of these children were interpreted by the 
people, and at length by Henry himself, as judgments from God 

or his wickedness in contracting an incestuous marriage ; and in 
April, 1527, an incident occurred which probably quickened 
Henry’s latent scruples. The Princess Mary, then about eleven 
years of age, was to be betrothed to one of the sons of the French 


* Henry VILI. An Historical Sketch, as affecting the Reformation in England, 
By Charles Hastings Collette. London: W. H. Allen, 
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King ; but the Bishop of Tarbes, Francis’s ambassador in this 
country, had already, in the previous December, questioned the 
legality of Henry’s marriage, and consequently the legitimacy of 
Mary. It appears that for three years previously to this the 
English monarch had refused to cohabit with the Queen, seem. 
ingly from conscientious motives ; and he now consulted Cardinal 
Wolsey, and Longland, his confessor, who both declared against 
the union. Another consideration was also urged upon him 
viz., that if he did not marry again, the throne would be left 
at his death without an heir, except one whose legitimacy 
was open to dispute. Unfortunately for herself, Catherine did not 
possess the power of countervailing these considerations by personal 
influences. She was some years older than her husband, and, on 
the statements of the Pope’s own legates in England, was a woman 
of “ a rough temper and an unpleasant conversation.” Mr. Collette 
affirms though we should have been better satisfied if he had given 
more positive evidence in support of the statement) that at this 
time Henry had not seen Anne Boleyn, who was then living 
at the French Court. It was not, he says, until the latter 
end of 1527 that she returned to England, and became maid 





of honour to Queen Catherine ; and it was only towards the 
close of 1528 that the first symptoms of the King’s affection 
for her became manifest. But long before this—namely, in July, 
1527—Wolsey had urged the Court of Rome to issue a decree for 
a divorce, the illegality of the marriage having been previously 
declared by all the English bishops, excepting Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester, and by all the judges, with the exception of Sir Thomas 
More. It must be admitted, however, that neither Henry nor the 
Pope stood on very high grounds, or conducted the negotiations 
with the cleanest of hands. The King bribed the Ministers of the 
Pontiff, and the Pontiff equivocated and shuttled. The latter 
absolutely promised to grant the divorce, and, according to the 
Roman Catholic historian, Dr. Lingard, signed an instrument 
“ oranting Henry a dispensation to marry, in the place of Catherine, 
any other woman whomsoever, even if she were already promised 
to another, or related to him in the first degree of affinity.” This 
was in January, 1528, and shortly afterwards the Pope told 
the English ambassador at Rome that, if the English and French 
armies in the north of Italy, which were then acting against the 
Emperor Charles V. (who had recently held his Holiness in captivity, 
and who naturally supported the cause of his aunt) would approach 
sufficiently near the Papal capital to give a colour to the plea of 
compulsion, a commission should be granted to Wolsey with 
plenary powers to conclude the cause. With shameless hypocrisy 
he continued to “ feed the King with high promises and encourage- 
ments,” as Strype expresses it, while giving totally different 
assurances to the Emperor ; but it was not till January, 1533, that 
Henry married Anne Boleyn. More than four years had elapsed 
since he is supposed to have fallen in love with her ; more than 
five years since he first saw her; and some nine years since 
his virtual separation from Catherine. Surely, unless these 
dates can be overthrown, it is impossible to say that Henry acted 
with indecent precipitation, or after the manner of one influenced 
by an overwhelming and unscrupulous passion. He endeavoured 
to obtain from the Pope the fulfilment of a promise he had dis- 
tinctly made ; and, failing in this, after years of negotiation, he 
acted on a decree declaring the nullity of the marriage with 
Catherine, sanctioned by all the English bishops, with a single 
exception, and confirmed by the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Orleans, Padua, and Thoulouse, the Faculties of the Civil and 
Canon Law at Angers, Paris, Bruges, Bologna, and the Sorbonne, 
the divines of Ferrara, the most famous Jewish rabbins, a large 
number of canonists in Rome, Venice, and other places, and the 
Protestants of the Continent. j 
A vague impression exists in many minds that Henry beheade 

his wives as often as he got tired of them, or whenever he saw 
some one else whom he liked better. He is popularly regarded 4 
a sort of Blue Beard, and even goes by that name. The fact 1S, 
however, that of his six consorts only two were decapitated— Anne 
Soleyn and Catherine Howard—and those were condemned by 


ride or 
legal tribunals, upon what was considered good evidence, bee 
adultery ; an offence which then, as well as now, was high trea: 


in a Queen-consort, inasmuch as it vitiates the succession t - 
throne. In these more humane days we should commute ee 
capital punishment ; but we are not to judge the acts of a 
by the moral standards of another. If we must needs ee 
Henry remorseless in suffering the sentences to take effect, he W : 
not more so than most men of that time were disposed to be. | to 
reason for his repeated marriages seems to have been the ee 6 
provide the nation with heirs to the throne, of ne 
legitimacy, and with a probability of their lives ys 4 
longed beyond youth. When the King married Anne of ME ’ 
his fourth wife, he had, it is true, three children—+ wes 
Elizabeth, and Edward. But of the two first the legitimay 
was doubtful, owing, in the case of Mary, to the que of 
nature of the marriage with Catherine of Arragon, and 10 ee 80 
Elizabeth to the infidelity of Anne Boleyn ; and Edward be = 
sickly that fears were entertained of his never reaching m0 suf- 
—fears which were justified by the event. Henry pacoungy 
fered himself to be persuaded by his privy council to espouse 7. 
of Cleves ; but, on first sight of her at Rochester, he was . ors 
couraged” by her appearance that, although the nuptials took P™ 
he never lived with the queen, and in a few months the umlon 
dissolved. Whatever Henry's faults may have been, 
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may be considered not satisfactorily proved; but it should be 
porne in mind that one of her alleged paramours confessed the 
fact, while Anne herself, though denying actual criminality, 
acknowledged that her conduct had been marked by considerable 
indiscretion. As regards Catherine Howard, her immorality is suffi- 
ciently established by her own admissions. Nothing, however, can 
excuse Henry’s heartlessness in marrying Jane Seymour the very 
day after Anne Boleyn was beheaded. 

In his fourth and fifth chapters, Mr. Collette gives a sketch of 
Henry VIII. as a reformer, and of the various Acts of Parliament 
py which he transferred the headship of religion in this country 
from the Pope to himself, and abated the power of the priests. 
Into these matters we need not enter, for it is conceded by all 
Protestants that, whether his motives were good or bad, our second 
Tudor helped to inaugurate that reform in the religion of the 
country which we now enjoy. But we cannot take so high a view 
of Henry’s nature and actions as our author does. Passion had 
perhaps more to do with his policy than either justice or conscience. 
He persecuted Protestants and Papists alike, in the determination 
to uphold his own spiritual supremacy ; and the latter part of his 
reign was a very carnival of blood. In some respects his character 
has been unfairly blackened ; but we do not think it is possible to 
vindicate it entirely. 

Mr. Collette has made an interesting digest of facts too com- 
monly passed over. His conclusions will, of course, be disputed 
by many, and it must be admitted that he is an avowed partisan. 
He is not a very skilful, a very captivating, or a very impressive 
author ; but he has condensed the elaborate matter of Mr. Froude 
into a more generally readable compass, with such additions as his 
own researches enable him to make, and has furnished Protestants 
with a manual of inStruction on one of the most important periods 
of English history. 








SIR JOHN ELIOT.* 
SeconpD Notice. 

Tue conspicuous part taken by Eliot in the second Parliament 
of Charles I.—especially in reference to the impeachment of 
the Duke of Buckingham—drew down upon his head the wrath of 
both King and primate. His position as Vice-Admiral of Devon 
furnished a pretext for proceedings which were conducted with 
extreme rancour, and were aided by the most dishonest expedients 
which the vilest tools of Buckingham could invent. His attention 
was, however, soon recalled from private to public affairs. The 
year 1627, during which no Parliament sat, was marked by the 
disgraceful defeat of Buckingham’s expedition to Rochelle, and by 
the first attempt of Charles to levy taxes from his people without 
the sanction of their representatives. The forced loan signally 
failed, through the stubborn resistance offered to it by the principal 
gentry in almost every county. 

Foiled in his endeavours to obtain a supply by means of a forced 
loan, the King was obliged once more to summon a Parliament. 
The elections took place in the beginning of 1628, and the popular 
party were everywhere victorious. A few days before the com- 
mencement of the session, some leaders of the Commons met at 
the house of Sir Robert Cotton, the famous antiquary. Such a 
place of assembly was eminently characteristic of men who 
firmly believed, and were prepared laboriously to prove, that 
they were not aiming at innovation, but were vindicating against 
aggression the time-honoured liberties of the English nation. 
Eliot desired to revive the impeachment of Buckingham ; but he 
was overruled by his friends, and it was determined that their 
first attention should be bestowed upon the violation of personal 
liberty which had taken place during the recess, by unconstitu- 
tional taxation, by arbitrary commitments, and by illegal billetings 
of soldiers and sailors on the people. The eventual result of 


these deliberations was the framing of the celebrated Petition of | 
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Right. It would take too long to describe the debates by which | 


that document was matured, or to recount the ineffectual efforts of 
the King, by open threats or secret intrigue, to prevent the two 
Louses concurring in it. 

In the final debate upon a proposition sent down from the 
ouse of Lords to accompany the Petition by an enactment saving 
the rights of the Crown, the popular party sustained a serious 
erp It has hitherto been supposed that Wentworth remained 
aithful to them until the close of the struggle for the Petition of 
oat Bang Mr. Forster has discovered in the Port Eliot papers 
er t at a apostasy was declared in this debate. Eliot replied 
= a with crushing power ; the proposition of the House of Lords 

‘ rejected ; their lordships at last gave way, and on the 28th of 

ay this ever-memorable document was presented to the King. 
to caindd ra days were employed by his Majesty in endeavouring 
wane 2 tom the judges such an interpretation of it as would 
which thet by giving a seeming assent, to obtain the supplies 
end tr: /ommons had voted, but had not yet embodied in a bill, 

Deiliont yet leave him at liberty hereafter to violate its most 

“v ogy rane In spite of their servility, the judges, however, 

amembied” One subterfuge still remained. Both Houses were 
theie neh the 2nd of June to hear the King’s answer to 
tp ieeaines rate the Petition was read ; and nothing seemed left but 
ae ae the Soit fait comme il est desiré—the form in which 
teeth ituries the Royal assent to every statute so framed had 

variably given. But, instead of the clerk at the table utter- 
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ing the familiar words, the Lord Keeper read by the King’s com- 
mands a form of reply by which the King obviously bound himself 
to nothing. 

“The strange and unexpected words,” says Mr. Forster, “ were 
listened to in profound silence. A sense of something like despair 
now appears to have settled on the majority. Wherefore had all 
been done and suffered during the last two months if the sole 
result was to be this?” Eliot was equal to the emergency. On 
the following day he rose in his place, and in one of the very 
greatest of his speeches enumerated the evils inflicted upon the 
kingdom by the misgovernment of Buckingham. One passage 
appears to us as fine as anything with which we are acquainted in 
the whole range of English oratory :— 


** For, if we view ourselves at home, are we in strength, are we in 
reputation, equal to our ancestors? If we view ourselves abroad, are 
our friends as many, are our enemies no more? Do our friends 
retain their safety and possessions? Do our enemies enlarge them- 
selves, and gain from them and u$? What council, to the loss of the 
Palatinate, sacrificed both our honour and our men sent thither; 
stopping those greater powers appointed for that service, by which it 
might have been defensible? What council gave directions to that 
late action whose wounds lie yet a bleeding? I mean the expedition 
unto Rhée, of which there is yet so sad a memory in all men! What 
design for us, or advantage to our state, could that work import? You 
know the wisdom of our ancestors, the practice of their times; and 
how they preserved their safeties! We all know, and have as much 
cause to doubt as they had, the greatness and ambition of that king- 
dom, which the Oid World could not satisfy! Against this greatness 
and ambition, we likewise know the proceedings of that princess, that 
never to be forgotten excellence, Queen Elizabeth; whose name, 
without admiration, falls not into mention with her enemies. You 
know how she advanced herself, how she advanced this kingdom, how 
she advanced this nation, in glory and in state ; how she depressed 
her enemies, how she upheld her friends; how she enjoyed a fall 
security, and made them then our scorn, who now are made our 
terror!” 


He concluded with a proposition, to which the House at once 
acceded, that a remonstrance should be drawn up and presented 
to the King. It was clear that the end of this would be a revival 
of the impeachment of Buckingham. Determined if possible to 
shield the Duke, his Majesty on the 5th of June ordered the 
Commons by royal message not to “lay any scandal or aspersion 
upon the State Government or the Ministers thereof.” But he 
little knew the men with whom he had to deal. The preparation 
of the remonstrance was proceeded with ; and two days later the 
King surrendered at discretion. On the 7th he came down to the 
House of Lords, the Petition was read, and the Commons raised “a 
great and joyful cry” as the clerk added the well known formula 
of royal assent. The bills of supply were now passed ; but the 
grant of tonnage and poundage was still pending. The King 
desired it for life ; the Commons were only willing to grant it for a 
single year until an equitable code of rates had been settled. No 
arrangement could be come to, and at last, in order to avoid the 
presentation of another remonstrance against any illegal levy of the 
tax, Charles suddenly prorogued the Parliament. In his speech on 
this occasion he announced, in words about the meaning of which 
there could be little doubt, that he meant to set at naught the 
provisions of the Petition of Right. He fulfilled his intention. 

Before the Houses met in January, 1629, many important events 
had happened. Buckingham had been assassinated by Felton; 
and the King had selected Laud as his chief counsellor and adviser. 
Tonnage and poundage had been levied in spite of their never 
having been voted by Parliament. 1,500 copies of the Petition of 
Right, with the final answer appended, had been destroyed by royal 
command at the King’s printers ; and the country had been flooded 
with copies containing the fraudulent answer which the Commons 
had refused to accept. LEcclesiastics, whom the Parliament had 
censured for Popish tendencies or for preaching slavish doctrines, 
had received bishoprics and deaneries ; aud Laud had assumed an 
almost Papal power by putting forth an authorized version of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, with formal inhibition of any expression of 
difference from the said Articles. On the very day on which 
Parliament reassembled, Eliot delivered one of his masterly reviews 
of the situation of affairs ; and from that day the house proceeded 
energetically and unremittingly with the consideration of the 
various grievances. The question of religion at once came into the 
foregound, and the Puritan party, now re-enforced by the new 
member for Huntingdon, Mr. Oliver Cromwell, assumed marked 
prominence. Eliot was not a Puritan. But he felt that the time 
had come for Protestants of all shades of opinions to unite heartily ; 
and he looked with the dislike of a statesman upon Laud’s design 
of emancipating the Church from the control of the civil govern- 
ment. He took therefore an active part in the debates on religion ; 
and on this as on other subjects the weight of his manly eloquence 
and solid thought told with impressive effect. The levy of tonnage 
and poundage was, however, the great work in hand. Nor was it 
long before matters were hurried to a crisif. The farmers of 
customs being brought to the bar, the King sought to shield them 
by assuming the entire responsibility of their acts. But the 
Commons disregarded his intervention, and, on the 2nd of March, 
Eliot came down to the House with the solemn declaration of the 
committee on trade against the unconstitutional exactions to which 
commerce had been subjected. The Speaker refused to receive the 
paper or submit it to the House ; but he was held down in his chair 
while Eliot read a shorter paper (now for the first time published), 
in which he had himself embodied its substance and effect. 
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“ And for myself,” said he in conclusion, “ I further protest as 
Tama gentleman, if my fortune be ever again to meet in this 
honourable assembly, where I now leave I will begin again.” The 
misgiving implied in these words was destined to be too sadly 
realised. But we must not anticipate. This memorable scene 
was not yet over. Although Black Rod was thundering at their 
doors, in order to summon them in the King’s name to the House 
of Lords, the reluctant Speaker was still detained in his chair 
until Hobbes had put three resolutions declaring that all who 
should bring in innovations in religion, or advise the levy of 
taxes not granted by Parliament, or yield or pay such subsidies, 
was an enemy of the kingdom and commonwealth of England. As 
the shout of applause which greeted these resolutions died away, 
the doors were flung open and the members rushed out. On the 
following day, Parliament was dissolved, and for eleven years the 
King ruled by his arbitrary will. Then came the Long Parliament 
and the downfall of the monarchy. 

On the very day after the dissolution, Eliot and several other mem- 
bers were summoned before the Privy Council to answer for 
their deeds done and words spoken in the last session. They 
claimed privilege of Parliament—Eliot adding a pointed refusal 
to give any account, except in Parliament, and to Parliament, 
of words spoken as a member of the House of Commons. But 
they had been summoned expressly to prove to them that privilege 
of Parliament was in future to be no protection. All were com- 
mitted to the Tower. We must refer our readers to Mr. Forster’s 
work for an interesting account of their vain attempts to obtain 
justice from the King’s Bench. At last, on the 12th of February, 
1630, the judges of that Court completed their servile work in 
obedience to the King’s wishes. They sentenced all the defendants 
to be imprisoned during the pleasure of the King—Sir John 
Eliot in the Tower of London, and the other defendants in other 
prisons. None of them were to be delivered out of prison until 
they had given security for their good behaviour, and made sub- 
mission and acknowledgment of their faults. Fines were also 
imposed—Eliot’s being double the amount of that inflicted upon 
any other of his fellow-prisoners. 

A few days afterwards, the gates of the Tower closed upon him 
for the last time. But Charles was not yet satisfied, for he hated 
Eliot with the sullen and obstinate hatred of a Stuart. Until the 
following December, the prisoner was permitted to write to and 
even see his friends. But, as his constancy continued unbroken, 
and he refused “ to acknowledge his fault,” an order of council was 
issued on the 20th of that month “ to restrain access of persons of 
several conditions to Sir John Eliot.” A few days later we find him 
writing to Hampden :— “ My lodgings are removed, and I am now 
where candlelight may be suffered, but scarce fire. . . . None but 
my servants—hardly my sons—may have admittance to me.” 
Another change of lodgings followed—a change to a room or cell 
even darker and more “smouky” than the last. Deprived of air, 
of all exercise, except an occasional walk in the Tower, and of 
warmth, his health rapidly declined. On the 29th March, 1632, 
he writes his last letter—a letter worthy to be the last of such a 
man—to Hampden, who had throughout his confinement proved 
himself the most devoted and affectionate of friends. From that 
day to the following October, there is an impenetrable blank in 
Ehot’s history. It is probable that during these six months, not 
only were the cheerless discomfort of his lodgings and the restric- 
tion of his friends continued, but a total suspension of corre- 
spondence was forced upon him. In October, a fruitless application 
was made to the King’s Bench to allow him to go at large fora 
time, in order that he might obtain the purer air which was necessary 
to give him a chance of recovery from the consumption that had 
fastened upon him. The Court referred him to the King, and the 
King’s answer to his respectful petition was that “it was not 
humble enough.” On the 27th November, 1632, he died in the 
forty-third year of his age. But even to his grave he was followed 
by the hatred of Charles Stuart. There was one indignity which 
the King could still inflict upon the illustrious patriot whom he had 
murdered. When Sir John Eliot’s son besought his Majesty that 
he might be allowed to carry his father’s body into Cornwall for 
burial, the answer endorsed on his petition was—* Lett Sir John 
Eliot's body be buried in the churche of th parish where he dyed.” 
And so he was buried in the Tower. 

One of the most interesting portions of Mr. Forster’s work is the 
picture which the Port Eliot papers enable him to furnish us 
of Sir John’s life, bearing, and thoughts in prison. We see him 
caring for his children, watching over them, writing them long 
letters of affectionate counsel ; corresponding with Hampden and 
other friends on various topics of private or public interest ; and 
engaged in the composition of a philosophic treatise on “ The 
Monarchy of Man,” or in preparing heads for an elaborate speech 
which he intended to deliver in the Parliament which never came 
tohim. We would willingly quote largely from these interesting 
pages, but we can only find room for one extract from the 
“Monarchy of Man” in praise of philosophy :— 





*“‘ But how may this wisdom, then, be had? where may we seek 
and find it? The answer is most obvious—in the doctrines of philo- 
sophy. For philosophy is the introduction to this wisdom ; so both 
the word and reason do import: for by the word is signified onlie a 
love of wisdom, a love of that wisdom which we speak of; and that 
love will be accompanied with an endeavour to attain it, which is 
intended in the common sense and notion. For that science of philo- 
sophy is but a guest of wisdom, the study of that excellence. And 
80 Plato gives it in his gradations unto happiness. Philosophy is the 


——}= 
study, and contemplation to attain it. From that study and specula, 
tion he arises unto wisdom, from that wisdom unto happinesse, So 
that philosophy is the principle. Wisdom does there begin, which has 
its end in happinesse ; and happinesse in this order is the production 
of philosophy. In summe, all contemplation is but this, but this 
study of philosophy. If it ascend the heavens to viewe the glory of 
that beauty, philosophy does direct it. If it descend to measure the 
center of the earth, philosophy goes with it. If it examine nature 
and her secrets, philosophy mast assist it. If it reflect on causes 

‘or effects, that turn is by philosophy. The contemplation of al ends 
all beginnings, all successes, is propounded by philosophy, § pa 
philosophy, in contemplation, is as prudence in the virtues, the 
architect and chief workman, that gives mvtion and direction to the 
rest. Great is the excellence of philosophy, as it is chief in contem. 
plation, and the accomplishment of that virtue. Greater much it ig 
as it is a principle to wisdom, and an instructor of the counsell, But 
beyond all comparison it is greatest, as it is the first degree to happi. 
nesse, as it leades in to that perfection of our Government! No words 

can sufticiently expresse it, nor render a true figure of that worth, 

Being in contemplation, contemplation only must conceive it.” 


If this treatise shows—as it does—the depth of his culture, his 
love of elegant literature, the breadth and grasp of his mind, and 
the serenity of his heroic composure ; not less do the letters make 
manifest the sweetness and affectionateness of his disposition, his 
unaffected piety, his devout resignation. There is not a trace of 
unmanly querulousness, of ignoble resentment, of weak despond- 
ency. In calm confidence in the ultimate triumph of the good 
cause for which he was laying down his life, and in firm reliance 
upon the verdict of that posterity which was ever in his thoughts, 
he endured whatever of ignominy and pain his persecutors could 





inflict upon him. <A bold and sagacious statesman ; a leader whose 
courage, tact, and promptitude never failed ; a champion equally 
gifted to inspire foes with terror, and friends with confidence and 
love ; a parliamentary orator who may rank with the greatest that 
have ever adorned the House of Commons—his highest claims to 
our reverence and gratitude are nevertheless founded on his lofty 
patriotism and unstinted self-devotion to the country which he 
loved so well. He has hitherto been to Englishmen little more 
than a name; but from the pages of Mr. Forster’s work he stands 
out boldly as one of the noblest and most illustrious of the great 
men to whom we owe our liberties. ‘ No stone,” we are told, 
“ marks the spot where he lies ;’ but henceforth, “as long as freedom 
continues in England, he will not be without a monument.” 





NEW EDITIONS OF SHAKESPEARE.* 


Ir is refreshing, amid the dust and din of tereentenary squabbles, 
to turn to a work that is really commemorative of the first dramatic 
poet of England and the world. The year 1864 will, after all, 
mark an era in Shakespeare’s immortality ; though for a large 
number of plain persons the only present result of all the literary 
hubbub which has been going on is, that they have become ac 
quainted with a few lines of Milton that are very much to the 
point ; and in Some few cases, it may be hoped, people have been 
induced to prosecute further their study of a poet whom all affect 
to admire, but whose finest works remain too often undis- 
turbed upon the bookshelves. In the mean time, there are some 
among us who have been really endeavouring to carry out the spirit 
of Milton’s poem, and to entomb Shakespeare more and more im 
the hearts of men. These, as we have said, will confer a distinct 
lustre upon this tercentenary period of Shakespeare's birth, com- 
pared to which the splendour of mere anniversary celebrations and 
the erection of mere material monuments will be pale in effect and 
insignificant in design. It is true that the press has been teeming 
with many worthless productions due to the transient impulse of the 
hour ; but of these that may already be said which the vomans with 
a tender euphemism used to pronounce after the execution of theit 
condemned criminals—Vizxerunt! It is even now easy enough t 
separate the wheat from the chaff, though for a moment the names 
of Dyce and Bellew, with others of equally glaring contrast, seem 
to be all shaken promiscuously in the sack together. — : 

Foremost among the true working bees of the Shakespearial 
hive are Mr. Dyce and the editors of the Cambridge Shakespeare 
The former is, perhaps, in the edition which he is now issuimg, am 
which must by no means be understood to be a mere reprint of bi 
former work, almost the declared rival of the latter. As ee 
fact we believe he has generally been accepted and judged by the 
critics ; but, in justice to both parties, it is fair that the difference 
of their respective points of view should be clearly understood ,? 
appreciated. Mr. Dyce aims in all cases at the true ré ading, t ; 
absolutely true, that is, in itself ; it is the object of the ¢ ambri g 
editors to present the evidence, accepting for their own part in any 
case that reading for which the evidence most makes, and giving 
others the material to judge for themselves. When Mr. Dre 
therefore, adopts a happy or plausible conjecture, he ogy 
with more or less felicity, according to the occasion, ~~ - 
function of his office ; if the Cambridge editors were to allow hf 4 
selves equal latitude, they might justly be accused of we , 
ness. It is, therefore, absurd to pick out some successful Per 
Mr. Dyce, and, upon contrasting it with some instance ae , 
inconsiderate critics may call servility on the part of the Cambriag 
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* The Works of William Shakespeare. The Text Revised by the Rev. Alexand 
Dyce. In Eight Volumes, Vol. 1I. London: Chapman & Hall. _ Compiled 
The Reference Shakspere : A Memorial Edition of Shakspere’s Pla - ra Fohn 
by John B. Marsb. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co, Manchesvet® 
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editors, to decide therefrom upon the comparative merits of the 
two publications. It was impossible for Mr. Dyce not to find him- 
self sometimes at issue with those who are traversing the same 
feld of critical labour as himself, and he has done right to record 
such divergences ; yet the rivalry which this implies contains not 
the least element of jealous competition, and we are sure that his 
admirers misunderstand the object of his labours when they 
zealously exalt him at the expense of such men as Mr. Clark 
and Mr. Aldis Wright. But we have no space to pursue this 
subject. While the Cambridge editors are doing once for all work 
which really needed to be done, Mr. Dyce is giving us a truly 
excellent edition of Shakespeare for all ordinary purposes of both 
the accurate student and the general reader. We need scarcely 
add that it is corrected to the latest standard of information and 
criticism. Prefixed to the first volume, which has already been 
briefly noticed in our columns, is an engraving from the Stratford 
bust ; as a frontispiece to the second, we are presented with a 
portrait after the Droeshout engraving. The following are the 
plays contained in Volume ITI. :-—“* The Comedy of Errors,” “Much 
Ado about Nothing,” ‘ Love’s Labour's Lost,” “ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” “‘ The Merchant of Venice.” It would be easy to 
produce a brick or two as specimens of the critical structure ; but 
on reflection we abstain. Let our readers keep their tercentenary 
by examining the work for themselves. We will only say that its 
general characteristic, as compared with Mr. Dyce’s previous edition, 
isa far more bold acceptance of the value of conjectural emendations. 
It is certainly very probable that in a vast number of doubtful 
passages the genuine reading of the text has actually been re- 
trieved by modern ingenuity. In other cases, often where no 
correction was needed at all, the perverse and many-sided imbe- 
cility of commentators has invented and recorded alterations so 
extravagant as to suggest a suspicion of softened brain in those 
who thought fit to propose them. There are also merely useless 
and mediocre “ corrections” ad nauseam. The sagacity and learn- 
ing of Mr. Dyce are always in full play, and, united as they are 
with a rare common sense, enable the reader to feel quite secure in 
his guidance. 

We must not omit to mention with kindness Mr. Marsh’s 
valuable contribution to the popular study of Shakespeare. The 
object has been to make Shakespeare self-interpretative, to enable 
readers to judge him by himself. In the words of the preface— 
“The index will be found to contain a list of 372 subjetts: these 
are illustrated by 6,504 separate passages, connected by a 
total of 11,600 references,” the compilation and arrangement 
of which have occupied their editor during four laborious 
years. That the work will be extremely useful, no one who 
has appreciated the practical value of our reference Bibles 
will permit himself to doubt; and it is fair to add that, 
in the matter of typographical clearness and general comfort to the 
reader, the book does great credit to the Manchester press from 
which it is issued. So far as we have examined the marginal 
references, we have detected no error whatever, though, of course, 
long use can alone decide whether errors, beyond the unavoidable 
proportion which must be allowed for in a work of the kind, exist 
or not. We are not always satisfied with the readings adopted, 
especially when we remember that the edition is, and ought to be, 
intended mainly for popular use. For instance, we have the line :— 


“IT know a bank where the wild thyme blows,” 


Which of course will not scan, though Malone actually supposed 
the word “where” to be used here as a dissyllable. It is true 
that the old editions have “ where,” but no one, editing for the 
people, should now scruple to adopt the usual reading “ whereon.” 
Again, we have the incorrect spelling, “Sphynx,” and the anti- 
quated “spet” for “spit,” which is both pedantic in itself and 
inconsistent with the modern orthography adopted in other cases 
by Mr. Marsh. The philosophy of the references, moreover, is 
not always perfectly obvious. When we read the well-known 
lines that speak of 
‘** Man, proud man, 
Dressed in a little brief authority,” &, 


We scarcely derive additional light from being referred to the pas- 
Sage where our good friend Mrs. Page, shocked at the fat knight’s 
love-letter, declares she will “ exhibit a bill in the Parliament for 
the putting down of men.” But taken as a whole we can cordially 
recommend the Reference Shakespeare to our readers as a work 
= much utility, which is likely to be often in the hands of those 
Who are induced to make a trial of its help in interpreting the 
great poet by means of his own written words. 
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century, a Bow-street runner, a highwayman, a doctor, an old 
maid, a young maid, and a youthful foreigner, of the same period. 
The plot opens with the sudden disappearance of the old gentleman, 
who is supposed to have been murdered, and ends with his 
reappearance alive and tolerably well. This is the “White Hand 
and Black Thumb,”—a title derived from a peculiarity in the 
person of the highwayman who figures in the story. 


We regard it as a fortunate circumstance for the volume before 
us that it offers something beyond the tale we have just alluded to. 
Under the title “Cousin Cis” are linked together a few sketches 
undoubtedly well written and amusing. Cousin Cis herself is the 
heroine, and the character, which is left to develop itself, during 
the progress of the story, from the lady’s own correspondence, is 
that of a little widow, amiable, young, and evidently pretty, who is 
untiring in her desire to help others. From her letters we extract 
the following :— 


“No. 481. 

** ¢ O—cousin !—Minna!—Died last night—in my very arms—as 
far as they would go. Poor—poor !—All that was possible was 
done to soothe her dying hour. Fifty drops of croton oil—and half-a- 
pound of saltpetre. Unavailing!—She only looked at me with her 
dear, soft eyes—so thankful!—Who shall say these poor creatures 
have no feelings—no gratitude P Cis. 

«« P.S.—I quite cried over the orphan. We shall fat and kill it.’ 


“(This note—to prevent sinister interpretations—endorsed as hav- 
ing reference to Minna, the Ayrshire cow.) ” 


Through Cousin Cis we are introduced to a very remarkable 
family, called by their acquaintances the De Veres, by their intimate 
friends the Plantagenets. Richard Plantagenet, who has taken up 
his residence at Squash Villa, Twittenham, next door to Cousin 
Cis, is a direct lineal descendant of Henry II., and a person whose 
royal caprice will permit no menial to approach him. The royal 
family, therefore, wait upon themselves at Squash Villa, and any 
time they can spare from household cares is given to those of 
state. Their prospects are so far advanced that Lady Planta- 
genet entertains only a doubt as to the Royal Marriage Act 
being retrospective in its effect, and is greatly relieved at finding 
that it is not open to that harsh construction. Their pretensions 
and lineage have not given to the Plantagenets much superiority 
of education or elegance of diction. In fact, they speak like 
very common people, and Richard Plantagenet, expressing his 
disgust at the offer of some lampreys,—a fish so full of evil fate to 
his house,—still hopes “ that the gent would excuse the feelins 
that mastered him, but that man is but mortial.” The uninter- 
rupted reign of her Majesty renders it unnecessary to say that 
the Plantagenet pretensions never attained to any considerable 
success. The Royal family were last seen at the bar of a crimi- 
nal court, where they were convicted of wholesale coining. 
Richard’s demurrer to the jurisdiction of the court, and his assertion 
of his right to produce the coin of his own realm when and how 
he pleased, did not avail to prevent the enforced retirement of 
the family, and the consequent security of the country from the 
dangers of revolution. 

The following description of the heirlooms of the exiled house 
is a fair example of the author’s humour :— 


*** Cabinet fowr’—said Lady Plantagenet. 

“Miss Sibylla, who was apparently keeper of the archives—assisted 
by Ealfrid, as gleefully as though the object had been a magic lantern 
—brought forward a long oaken box or case, secured with an enormous 
padlock—and, opening it, produced sundry articles—which were placed 
reverentially upon the table—and described (in a tone perhaps a shade 
too formal) as follows :— 

‘¢ Seal of the Lord ’igh Chancellor— Enry the Second. 

“Portrait of the said ’Enry—with the double or forked beard of 
the period, worn in the ’ope of conciliating the Saxon helement. 

«Portrait of The Same—with the chin close shaven—the ’ope 
aforesaid ’aving proved illusive. 

“¢ Walking-stick—white pine—with curiously-carved inscription— 
supposed to have been effected with an ’unting knife—thus:— 


Cutte in yé Woodes— 
atte Eiveslie— 
By Hereford— 

W.C. 


! 





“‘The spectator cannot fail to be struck by the remarkable 
resemblance between this inscription and a modern post-office address. 
He should therefore bear in mind that the initials “‘W.C.” are those 
of Walter, fourth Lord Clifford— father of Fair Rosamond. 

“‘¢Small dress-rapier—eight feet three inches from hilt to point 
—worn on ordinary occasions by William Longsword— Earl of 
Salisbury. 

«« ¢ Coffer—(fac-simile)—long presorved at the nunnery of Godstow 
—as having belonged to Fair Rosamond. Described by an old writer 
as “of the length of two foote—on the which appeared giants fighting 
—startinge of beastes—swimminge of fishes—and flieing of foules— 
so livelie that a man might woonder at the faire devise thereof.” 

**¢ Fragment of the breakfast-cup—still impregnated with some 
poisonous drug, unknown to our toxicologists—from which Fair Rosa- 
mond drank the deadly draught. 

*** Lock of false ’air—supposed to ’ave been left be’ind by the 
(titular) queen Heleanor—in ’er ’urry to escape. 
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“¢And many other curiosities equally authentic—but of later 
date.’ ”’ 


Cousin Cis concludes with an account of Evan Jones’s unsuc- 
cessful claim to the mansion and lands of Wagtail Hall. The 
author has a sneer at the Statute of Limitations in its effect upon 
claims having everything but time in their favour ; and the story 
of Evan’s claim shows the tenacity with which the poor cling to 
shadowy rights of long-departed property. The picture of Evan 
Jones is very good—a noble old man, living upon his hard- 
earned bread as a labourer, whose constant request is that Wagtail 
Hall may be taken possession of next week, and that £100,000 
may be settled upon his little granddaughter. He has no thought 
of himself. Evan Jones has an important and remarkable piece 
of evidence, the certificate of a parish clerk, who not only certifies 
to the marriage of some very remote ancestors of Evan, but pro- 
ceeds to reveal his descent, and to declare that he is “ heir-at-law 
to James Morgan, wot made the will.” Evan Jones is said to be 
a Welshman, and part of the dialogue purports to be that of 
Welsh country people ; but, so far from its presenting any of the 
peculiarities of the Principality, it seems to us to give forth a sound 
decidedly cockney. 

A good deal more care might with profit have been spent upon 
these sketches, and its absence appears in many little incomplete- 
nesses and incongruities. Nevertheless, we must say that the 
whole story is twined round the character of the heroine most 
happily, and we do not know that for an idle half hour we could 
wish for a pleasanter companion than “ Cousin Cis.” 


SPIRITU ALISM.* 


Ir is but fair to acknowledge that “the literature of Spiritualism” 
is not always so feeble and ignorant as this little book by Mr. J. H. 
Powell, which professes to relate spiritual “facts and phases.” Mr. 
Dale Owen’s “ Footfalls on the Boundaries of Another World” was 
the production of a thoughtful and accomplished gentleman, whatever 
the errors of its reasoning may have been ; and Mr. Home’s work, 
reviewed in these columns nearly a year ago, though inferior to its 
predecessor, was not devoid of a certain passionate force of state- 
ment and vehemence of belief which certain readers might mistake 
for strength of argument. Mr. Powell has no qualifications for 
instructing human beings on the mysteries of the soul and of our 
future existence. His mind is of a poor and flimsy order, and he 
seems to regard metaphors in the light of logic. Instead of proving 
his case, he chatters about it in all the tropes and figures of a bad 
poet. He gives us a set of stories, very like those we have read 
before, of wonderful things in the way of Spiritualism that have 
happened to A., B., and C., to Mrs. James, and Mrs. Griffin, and 
so forth ; and he appears to suppose that these narratives will have 
the effect of convincing, or at the worst of confounding, unbelievers. 
We can only repeat what we have said before, that mere storytelling 
can have no effect whatever in establishing the hypothesis in dispute, 
beeause those who were not present when the alleged phenomena 
took place have no means of testing the worth or exactness of the 
asserted facts, or of determining whether or not they ever occurred 
at all. An important question in psychological science cannot be 
permitted to be settled on a mere point of courtesy to the 
alphabetical abstractions of A., B., and C., or even to the more 
tangible entities of Mrs. James, or Mrs. Griffin, or the 
author himself. The positive testimony of the few is neu- 
tralized by the negative testimony of an overwhelming majority. 
If it be urged that the same thing may be said of the 
miracles recorded in the Bible, the answer is obvious : the Christian 
believes in those exceptional events because he finds them related 
in a book which to him is divinely inspired, and stamped with an 
authority that cannot err. But we suppose that even “ spirit- 
ualists” will not place the writings of Mr. Home, Mr. Howitt, 
Mr. Owen, Mr. Powell, and their fellow-labourers, on the same 
level. Asa rule, then, it is the better plan to doubt whatever is 
contrary to the ordinary experiences of men. A sophistical argu- 
ment has sometimes been used on this head, to the effect that, if 
we doubt the alleged manifestations of the spirit world because 
we have no individual knowledge of them, we ought to doubt 
whether there is such a country as France because we have never 
been there. It is almost an insult to the understanding of the 
reader to point out that there is no parallelism between the two 
cases. Without going to France, we believe that there is such a 
country, because the numerous assertions to that effect are in 
harmony with analogy, with the nature of things as far as we 
know them, and with various facts which we should find it very 
difficult to account for if there were no place answering to the 
several conditions implied in the name France. If A. says that he 
has had personal experience of facts which he can only account 
for on the hypothesis of what is called Spiritualism, that may be a 
very convincing argument to hum, but it is no argument at all to 
the man who has never encountered such facts, and who knows them 
to be contrary to general experience. A supernaturalist tells us 
some incredible story of table-rapping, ghost-writing, mysterious 
manifestations of hands, arms, flowers, stars, and what not; and 
he asks how we can account for such things except upon his 
theory. Our answer is, that we do not pretend to account for 
them, and shal! not seek to do so until we know that they have 
actually happened. : 





* Spiritualism ; its Facts and Phases, 


Illustrated with Personal Experiences. 
By J. H. Powell. London: F, Pitman, iT ' 
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Mr. Powell takes the bull by the horns in a very summ 
fashion by broadly asserting that spirits “ do manifest themselyeg 
in the manner objected to,” and that this “ settles the question,” 
Certainly, if begging a question settles it, here is the whole point 
at issue disposed of by one masterly stroke. But a quiet assumption 
of the whole matter in dispute is always a characteristic of weak 
reasoners, and especially of the Spiritualists. Another of their 
assumptions is that Spiritualism is a necessity of the age, to con- 
vince materialists that there is a life beyond the grave. If Atheism 
be so widely spread as these writers assert (which we beg leaye 
to doubt), and if reason and Christianity be impotent to grapple 
with it, as would seem to be implied, we want some more general 
and unescapable revelations of spiritual truth than are contained in 
a few hole-and-corner séances ; and it is impossible to conceive that 
so solemn a lesson would be accompanied by such mountebank 
absurdities as we invariably find recorded in connection with these 
manifestations. Spiritualism has taught the world nothing it did 
not know before. It has simply associated the most sacred of 
beliefs with fooleries too monstrous for the harlequinade of 
pantomime. 

As a specimen of these fooleries, we may mention Mr. Powell's 
story of having held communion with the soul of Burns, who would 
declare himself as “Bobby Burns,” persistently refusing to 
accept the more respectful form “ Robert,” and who on two dif- 
erent occasions rapped out these stanzas, which we quote, as we 
find them, with all their bad spelling, bad grammar, bad metre, 
and bad arrangement :— 


a 


**Q-Cotland thy loks and thy mountains 
Thy woods and heather so wild— 
Thy waters from nature’s pure fountains 
I have drank from when I was a child. 


**Thy balmy breath of the morning, 
As it comes upon life-giving wings, 
When the lark from her nest is up-soaring, 
What joy to the heart it brings.” 


It might not be a bad notion, this tercentenary year, to get the 
spirit of Shakespeare to rap out a scene or two, or at least to tell 
us whether or not he approves of what is being done in his honour; 
only we should like to have a better “ medium” than Mr. Powell, 
whom we find afflicted with a weakness for bad grammar, and who 
has certainly “ reported” Burns very scurvily. 





FREE-THINKING THEOLOGY.* 


FREE-THINKING in these days, it must be acknowledged, has 
entered into a very different phase from that which, beginning in 
the last century, culminated in the first thirty years or so of the 
present. It is more reverential than it used to be. It has got 
through the period of mere denial, and has entered that of affirma- 
tion. It seeks not merely to overthrow orthodoxy, but to build up 
something which, in its own estimation, is a great deal better. It 
comes forward as a rival to revealed religion on the cognate 
ground of faith, not on the antagonistic ground of utter unbelief. 
Of course we do not mean to say that the extremest forms of 
Atheism have not their recognised exponents in these as in former 
days ; but the chief free-thinking works of the last few years—we 
are speaking of English literature—have rather looked to esta- 
blishing a system of pure Deism, and that not merely of the some- 
what hard and intellectual kind of the last century, but of an 
enthusiastic, emotional, and poetical character, which aims at 
having its prayers and its services, its expositors, and its recognised 
position among the religions of the earth. There are seve 
advantages in this. “The thoughts of men are widened by the 
process” of their own inquiries, and those who hold by the ancient 
ways know precisely what they have to encounter. The new faith 
is before them, side by side with the old one; and the interests of 
truth must needs be served by the substitution of positive for 
negative ideas. Of the new teachers, the lady whose two little 
books now lie on our table is one of the best examples. Readers of 
the Lonpon Review do not need to be told that its columns have 
always been given to the maintenance of religious opimlons the 
very antipodes of those which are here expounded—to the assertion 
of the Divine authority of the Bible in all its fulness, and of entire 
faith in the Christian system ; but it would be unfair to deny that 
Miss Cobbe approaches her subject in a becoming spirit of reve- 
rence, and uniformly writes in a tone of natural piety such as must 
satisfy all of the sincerity and (from her point of view) the 
devoutness of her creed. 

The title of the larger of these two productions, = as? 
Lights,” has been suggested by a passage in Tennysons ~ 
Memoriam,” which may, indeed, be taken as the text of the 
sermon :— 

**Onr little systems have their day ; 
They have their day, and cease to be : 
They are but broken lights from Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord! art more than they.” 


° - a ” 
Miss Cobbe starts by propounding “ the great problem, not only 
of our age, but of all ages—a problem, however, which guerre 
special force on the present time, because of the conflict of op! 








* Broken Lights; an Inquirv into the Present Condition and Future Prospects 
of Religious Faith. By Frances Power Cobbe. London: Tribner & Co. ohms 

Thenkegiving ; @ Chapter of Religious Duty. By the Same Author. 
Publishers, 
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and the vast range of speculative investigation: What are the 
bases of our religious belief? She discusses the various solutions 
of this problem offered by High Church, Low Church, Broad 
Church, and the parties outside of all Churches, and sketches what 
she regards as “ The Faith of the Future,” which she divides into 
«“ Theoretic Theism,” and “ Practical Theism.” There are two 
bases on which religion may be founded—that of a traditional 
revelation, and that of our own innate consciousness. Miss Cobbe 
is of opinion that the former cannot be maintained ; that it is 
already crumbling beneath the assaults of its numerous critics ; 
and that its fall will involve a long period of dreary gudlessness 
unless the minds of men be accustomed to the contemplation of 
that other basis—the divine instincts of the soul—which, in her 
estimation, is the only true one. Rejecting the doctrine of eternal 
punishment, and regarding all penalties after death as simply 
designed for the reformation of the wrong-doer, and as springing 
from the violated laws of morality and conscience, she denies the 
necessity for a vicarious Atonement, and therefore gives up the 
Christian system as such. Her reverence for the character, teach- 
ings, and actions of Christ is, however, unbounded. She acknow- 
ledges that it was he who “ won the Regeneration of the world” 
from selfishness, idolatry, impurity, and unbelief, or misbelief ; 
and she says that, “* strictly to define his spiritual rank, he must 
surely have been the man who best. fulfilled all the conditions 
under which God grants His inspiration.” Nevertheless, the faith 
of the future, we are told, is to be Deis, and is to consist of belief 
in God, in the immortality of the individual soul, and in the finality 
of punishments. But Deism hitherto has been too purely intel- 
lectual ; it has been justly reproached with coldness ; its God has 
been a mere Power, or First Cause, and not a distinct Personality. 
Prayer has been too much abandoned by those who have for- 
saken the recognised Churches ; but the resumption of this 
“solemn act, or rather habit,’ is all that is wanted to make 
Deism not only a philosophical system, but a religion. In 
Miss Cobbe’s creed, God is not only “our Father,’ but our 
Mother, and to Him she would pray, not for external benefits, 
nor for any modification of the natural course of things, but for the 
soul’s own exaltation into a purer and higher life, and its deliver- 
ance from evil inclinations. 

Such are the views of certain persons at the present day, whose 
sincerity cannot honestly be gainsaid. This journal has, on many 
occasions, expressed its dissent from those views, and it would be 
superfluous to go over the same ground again on the present occa- 
sion. We have merely directed attention to Miss Cobbe’s writings 
to point out one of the new forms which free-thinking has latterly 
assumed, and to show what is the peculiar kind of antagonism to 
the teachings of the Church which churchmen are now called upon 
specially to encounter. 





MEMORABLE EVENTS IN THE LIFE OF A LONDON 
PHYSICIAN.* 


Have any of our readers ever heard of the new theory of disease 
termed “ the Chrono-Thermal System of Medicine?” We ask the 
question in all good faith, as the author of the work before us 
asserts that it is a discovery he made at least thirty years ago, and 
that it has served as a great scientific quarry from which all the 
medical labourers since that time have been furtively removing 
material, and unblushingly proclaiming it to be theirown. The 
author of this theory, Dr. Dickson (to know not whom argues thyself 
unknown), seeing that, bit by bit, his grand discovery is being 
filched from him, has boldly determined to reassert his rights to his 
own; hence this work, ‘ Chrono-Thermalism,” very vaguely 
described by its author as a system of medicine founded upon “ a 
regulation of time or period, and the regulation, at the same time, 
of temperature or heat ;” and he roundly asserts that without a 
knowledge of this theory all who practise medicine are little better 
than impostors. As Dr. Dickson is the sole apostle as well as 
prophet of this new doctrine, which, in fact, no one but himself can 
comprehend, he must be forgiven for speaking a little dogmatically : 

€ 1s, he admits, as far as a belief in the totality of his doctrine is 

concerned, in a “ glorious minority of one ;” but then he has the 
Satisfaction of knowing that all the faculty are acting upon his 
ideas—are, in fact, ‘‘ doing good by stealth, and blushing to find it 
fame.” Dr. Dickson, however, is determined they shall blush to 
Some other purpose. The “ Memorable Events” in his life are, 
from the first page to the last, a bold assertion that medicine is 
indebted to him for all it knows, and that he claims to have 
initiated, in the teeth of great professional opposition, almost every 
eneficial change which since 1833 has been made in the treatment 

of disease. A gentleman who has so much to say for himself need 
hot wish for any help from our pen. We can only bow to his 
authoritative statements, and wonder that his surpassing genius 
“s not made a deeper mark upon the public mind—that we have 

not, in short, a public statue erected to him in every capital in 
the dons There is really something sublime in the manner in which 
We poate: 4 manages to appropriate every atom of medical discovery ; 
the ean y comaens it to the attributes ascribed to their deity by 
tas — peer whom they say all good things issue, and into 
heeous ng a are finally absorbed. Dr. Dickson arrives at his 
Anes mecsy rough none of the miry byeways of the profession. 
‘tomy he despises,—pathology he sneers at,—the tools of the 
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faculty are mere quackish toys,—the stethoscope, the test-tube, 
and the speculum, with which the grubs of the profession feel their 
way darkly, are worse than useless, Everything is in fact nothing ; 
Dr. Dickson and his famous theory of time and temperature 
always excepted—a theory so beautifully comprehensive that it 
explains everything. Like the clown’s pocket, the doctor's system 
is so elastic that it will hold everything he chooses to cram 
into it, and he certainly is not over-scrupulous as to what he lays 

his hands upon. An ague-fit is the type of all disease, he tells us. 

All disease and all health are marked by periodicity. The summer 

is succeeded by winter, and the winter by summer, and the puzzled 

public are left to make what they can out of this illustration. 

The limiting of all disease is an idea that sprang from his own 

mind ; and, having asserted so much, he seems to think he has a 
right to deluge the whole faculty with his abuse. Like the late 
W. M. Turner, the artist, he has a MS. poem on hand, with 
which he interlards his prose disparagement of the faculty ; and a 
very strange production it is. The worst of the matter in the eyes 
of Dr. Dickson evidently is, that nobody takes any notice of him 
—no medical man seems to be aware of his existence, which is 

very hard, considering the obligations he believes the profession, 
as well as the world at large, to be under to him. Dr. Dickson is 

very loud in praise of his early denunciations of the bleedings 
and blisterings of thirty years ago. We must give the Doctor 
credit for being one of the first to see the folly of that practice ; 

but surely there were plenty of others who saw the truth quite as 

clearly as himself, although they have not thought it worth their 

while to remind the world in triumphant tones of the fact. Dr. 

Dickson devotes a chapter to the evidently welcome duty of casti- 

gating Dr. Page for asserting, in the Huarveian oration delivered at 

the Royal College of Physicians, in 1860, that the profession had 
abandoned blood-letting in consequence of a change of type in 
disease. Practitioners having abandoned phlebotomy almost to 
a man, it has been found necessary to give some reason for doing 
so; and hence the assertion that disease no longer assumes that 
inflammatory type that marked it of old. It is so absurd’ to 
suppose that while people, through some atmospheric change, or 
some other mysterious dislocation of natural causes, have suddenly 
passed into a condition in which they cannot suffer the abstraction 
of blood, that it has been attempted to explain the phenomenon 
by saying it is occasioned by the abandonment of our old 
drinking habits ; but it happens unfortunately, both in Italy and 
Spain, where the people always have been temperate, that the 
system of blood-letting on every occasion obtained and still obtains 
—witness the death of poor Cavour. 

The lancet has been thrown away, in fact, because the fashion 
in medicine has changed, and all the talk about a change of 
type in disease is fallacious. Dr. Dickson said this long ago, 
and in saying so much he most certainly touched upon one of “ the 
fallacies of the faculty ;” but he is so full of the most ludicrous 
fallacies himself, that it would have been well if he had remembered 
the old adage about those who live in glass houses. If there 
is nothing in the matter of these “ Memorable Events” that is 
worthy the reader's attention, we fear there is nothing in the 
manner either of their relation which is particularly commendable. 
Indeed, many of the pages are taken up with reprints of letters 
addressed to the Doctor by admiring friends, who write in a manner 
worthy of the authors of the edifying epistles addressed to the late 
Dr. Morrison or Professor Holloway. Such self-glorification most 
men would have shrunk from reproducing ; but Dr. Dickson is not 
oppressed with such silly scruples, neither do we expect that he 
will be much touched by any remarks we have thought it our duty 
to make upon his book. 








EASTERN TRAVEL.* 


Tux volume before us is a journal of the author’s personal travels, 
vid France and the Mediterranean, to Egypt, and thence through 
Palestine to Turkey, returning home by Greece, Italy, and the 
German States. In this account of his trip abroad and back again, 
which altogether occupied five months, the writer not only tells us 
everything that he did, or that occurred to himself in the way of 
adventure, but also minutely describes the numerous wonderful and 
beautiful places and objects that are to be seen in those countries. 
Although the book itself is not very novel, being little more than a 
republication of well-known facts relating to the lands through 
which Mr. Cooke journeyed, and which have often appeared before 
in different books of travel, or of geography and history, it is yet 
amusing and pleasant. The author himself is evidently aware of 
the well-worn nature of his subject, for in his Preface he in some 
measure excuses himself by saying that, “as a set-off to this objec- 
tion, it may be alleged that travellers view things in a different 
manner ; and impressions, to use a Quaker-like expression, are 
‘borne in upon the mind’ differently with different persons.” 
Besides, countries so full of historical interest, and so abounding 
in wonders both of art and nature, as Egypt, Palestine, Greece, 
Italy, &c., can scarcely be written about too much, and a work like 
the present, “made up chiefly for the amusement of friends in 
England,” is always welcome to stay-at-home readers, who are 
precluded from travelling in distant lands. At the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem, Mr. Cooke visited the spot which, 
although the matter is disputed, is pretty generally believed to be 





* A Journey Due East. By Chr. Cooke, Author of “ Astrology in.» Nutshell,” 
‘* Curiosities of Occult Literature,” &c, London: Hall, Smart, & Allen. 
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“the real site of our Saviour’s crucifixion, burial, and resurrection.” 
He also saw, lighted up with large wax candles, the “stone of unction, 
on which Christ’s body is said to have been laid. Modern science 
and western enlightenment appear to be making rapid progress In 
the somewhat backward and primitive countries of the Kast. 
Railways (constructed and managed chiefly by English companies 
now exist in various parts of Turkey and Egypt; at Jerusalem 
Mr. Cooke visited an English Protestant school, while on the road 
to Bethlehem he saw a row of houses built by English labourers 
at the expense of the late Sir Moses Montefiore. A Protestant 
diocese was established here, including a considerable tract of 
Asiatic and African territory, as far as Abyssinia, in 1841, by 
the English and Prussian Governments. Respecting the author's 
opinions on astrology and spiritualism, upon which he discourses 
in a very rambling and incoherent way in his Preface, we say 
nothing here, as being altogether out of place, and forming much 
too wide a field for discussion to be noticed in a short article. 
Mr. Cooke’s volume is accompanied with seven illustrations and 
a map of the Holy Land, the former of which appear to be almost 
all copied from the Diorama exhibited in London some twelve 
or thirteen years ago. They are printed in colours, and are very 
pretty and effective, being some of the best specimens of the art 
that we have seen. 








THE ANALYSIS OF THE SUN’S BEAMS.* 


To Professor Roscoe the English scientific public owe a debt of 
gratitude for first introducing the subject of the spectral analysis 
of sun-light, and subsequently continuing to place before us the 
progress made from time to time by its distinguished author—the 
great German chemist. The latest result of Professor Kirchhoft’s 
labours is now before us, translated by Professor Roscoe, and, 
although only consisting of sixteen pages, and two plates, it is by 
no means an unimportant work. In a comparison of the bright 
lines of an incandescent gas with the fixed lines in the solar 
spectrum, there is a value beyond the result of ascertaining the 
exact position of its lines, since it gives us a knowledge of the 
composition of the solar atmosphere. This comparison is effected 
by allowing the sun-light to fall through one-half of the slit of the 
spectrum-apparatus, whilst the light of the gas falls through the 
other ; but the solar spectrum must be drawn out to a considerable 
length to prevent the greater number of these lines from blending 
undistinguishably. With a proper instrument, however, every one 
of the fine dark solar lines can be distinguished as easily from 
each other as the marks on an ordinary divided scale; and the solar 
spectrum may thus, by designating its characteristic groups and 
lines, be used alone, without any ruled scale, for comparing. 

Since the publication of the first part of Professor Kirchhoff’s 
“ Researches on the Solar Spectrum,” M. Hofmann, his pupil, has 
contiuued the investigation, the results of which M. Kirchhoff now 
gives. These additional observations have not, indeed, afforded 
any new information respecting the constituents of the solar 
atmosphere, but they have confirmed Professor Kirchhoff’s previous 
deductions. A large number of iron lines occur in the blue and 
yellow portions of the solar spectrum, all coincident with well- 
defined Fraunhoffer lines ; so also calcium lines. The probability 
that nickel is visible is greatly increased by numerous coincidents 
between certain bright nickel lines and dark ones in the solar 
beams. Whether cobalt is present has not received any further 
elucidation ; but new coincidences with barium, copper, and zinc 
lines confirm the presence of these elements in the incandescent 
envelope of the sun. There are fine Fraunhoffer lines, closely 
allied to the red potassium lines ; but the latter were too faint for 
determining their coincidence. Some attention, too, has been 
given to the atmospheric lines discovered by Sir David Brewster, 
but not under favourable circumstances. It is of interest, how- 
ever, to note that, amongst the atmospheric lines catalogued, four 
are coincident with some remarkable bright lines appearing in the 
spectrum of the electric spark in passing through the air, 

No ove carrying on investigations in this marvellous field of 
research can dispense with Professor Kirchhoff’s latest contribution 
to its literature. 








THE MODERN HUDIBRAS.+ 


It is a writer’s own fault if the title of his work challenges un- 
favourable comparison with notable productions. The power of the 
great masters of satire lies not only in the discernment of the shams, 
inconsistencies, hypocrisies, and vices prevalent in society, but in 
the ability to unmask all fair-seeming pretences, and, by an appeal 
to the highest moral interests of mankind, to deliver the delinquents 
to indignant reproof. But there is also a class of satirists who 
occupy themselves less with the deeper and darker stains upon the 
surface of our civilization than with the enormities of conventional 
manners, sins against good taste, the errors of sentiment originally 
rational, and the peccadilloes of the day, whether resulting in 
vulgarity or over-fastidiousness. To this latter class belongs 
Mr. Linley, the objects of whose satirical reprobation he castigates 
with a will. 

In order to secure a rapid and extensive view of the foibles 





* Researches on the Solar Spectrum and the Spectra of the Chemical Elements. 
By Professor Kirchhoff. Part II. Translated by Professor Roscoe, of Manchester. 
Macmillans, : 

+ The Modern Hudibras, A Poem, inThree Cantos, By George Linley, Author 
of ** Musical Cynics of London,” London: J. C, Hotten, ’ 
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and follies of society, as exhibited in such centres of action ang 
fashion as London and Paris, and to. obtain, at the same time a 
moral stand-point whence they may be guitably denounced, the 
author supposes a tour of personal inspection undertaken by a 
member of the “ Society of Friends,” in profane, and we must add 
unjustifiable, companionship with a jocosely-inclined spirit of the 
nether regions, who assumes, nominally at least, the disguise of the 
ancient Hudibras. These two range in a sori of aérial invisible 
vessel from point to point of the compass, as suits them, and go 
commenting upon or taking part in the various movements and 
events by which they are attracted. They visit the capitals of 
England and France ; they go to the theatre, the Opera, the Crystal 
Palace, the great Transpontine Tabernacle, the Abbey, the parks 
the Court, Doncaster races, dining-rooms, St. Giles’s, and many 
other places, both in town and country. We have the author's 
opinions on the American war, which are much the same as those of 
most people ; on operatic music, which will no doubt be interesting 
to the profession ; on transportation, the ticket of leave system, 
infanticide, and a host of other matters. 

Those who care to see such topics treated in verse may indulge 
their taste by perusing “‘ The Modern Hudibras,” 








AXEL, A POEM.* 


A smmpLe story is here suitably versified, with occasional remi- 
niscences of the writer’s early readings. The thread of the narrative 
is indeed slight, and may be comprised in a few words. Axel, who 
is among the faithful band attached to the heroic Charles XII. 
when in honourable captivity at Bender, one of his sovereign’s 
guard,— 

** A scanty troop, in number geven, 
Like stars that form the wain of heaven,’— 


is suddenly commissioned by the King to deliver a letter to the 
Swedish senate, and, without delay or hesitation, takes horse 
accordingly. Arrived on Muscovite territory, he is immediately 
attacked, and, though he defends himself bravely,— 


“ Not one ’gainst seven, for that were light— 
*Gainst twenty foes he stood in fight,”’— 


he is overpowered and left for dead, but is eventually discovered 
and restored to consciousness by a beautiful huntress, 


‘In habit green, with cheek of rose,” 


who orders her attendants to take the unfortunate youth home to 
her “palace,” and there nurses and tends him herself, until his 
complete recovery. 


**Q Axel! scars alone remain, 
Memorials of thy former pain ; 
Thy wounds are healed, assuaged their smart, 
But say, how fares it with thy heart? 
Gaze not so fondly on that hand 
That soothed thy hurts with softest band— 
That gentle hand so white, so fine, 
No longer must repose in thine!” 


It needs no ghost to inform readers of poetry that the two 
became deeply enamoured of each other, and that vows of mutual 
affection and fidelity are exchanged. Axel then resolves upon 
trying once more to discharge his oath to the King by the delivery 
of his message ; and in this he finally succeeds, laying before the 
senate of his country his sovereign’s missive. But a mysterious 
allusion to his oath at the moment of departure has disturbed his 
dear Maria’s serenity of mind ; and, after much grieving tor Axel’s 
absence, and much reflection on her lover's expression, and its 
possible application to his engagement with some other fair one, 
she determines, in an evil hour, to follow and seek him out in his 
native abode ; and to this end, being accustomed to horsemanship 
and out-of-door calisthenics, she disguises herself as a soldier :— 


a 


About her locks of raven hue; 

The soldier’s simple hat she threw, 

The buff-coat veiled her bosom’s pride; 
A crooked sabre graced her side ; 

Her lips a feigned moustache encloses, 
Like mourning-crape around two roses.” 


A hostile expedition against the Swedes being then fitting = 
at the port of St. Petersburg, she makes friends with one of t : 
officers, who, however, thinks his new recruit likely to prove rer 
dangerous to the maidens’ hearts than to the Scandinavian wars 
arms. Reporting herself on board one of the troop-ships, she og ~ 
afresh upon her hazardous enterprise. They accomplish : os 
voyage, land, and proceed to attack the enemy. The consequent 
is, that at the first collision of the opposing forces, being ong - 
to take part in the attack on the countrymen of her lover, § e F 
mortally wounded, and, at the close of the conflict, has only § in 
cient animation left to render her voice audible to Axel, yee 
defending his country, has possibly been the cause of her - 
Just before Maria breathes her last, she exclaims,— 


* Look, Axel, look! across the moon 
There flits a little cloud, and soon 





* Axel,a Poem. Translated from the Swedish by the Rev. RB. Muckleston, M 
London: Bell & Daldy, 
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’*T will pass away; yet, ere its shade 
Can be withdrawn, I shall be dead— 
And then my soul on yonder strand, 
The boundary of death’s shadowy land, 
Shall pray for thee, and from afar 
Look down upon thee like a star.” 


Axel goes distracted, and lives unhappily in that condition for many 
years. The melancholy story of the faithful hero and his bride is 
still remembered in Sweden, and is told by Mr. Muckleston in a 
manner which may be sufficiently judged by the reader from the 
extracts we have given. 








TWENTY-FOUR HOURS UNDER THE 
COMMONWEALTH.* 


Tu1s drama may very truly be held to belong to the romantic 
school, notwithstanding that one of the classical unities is so strictly 
preserved, as its title indicates. Whether actually produceable on 
the stage or not, it is written, no doubt, with a view to that end, 
the author’s stage directions being so extensive and minute that 
every movement of every character, every look, indeed, is regulated, 
even to the elevation of an eyebrow. The main features of the 
story are as follow :—The period of the drama is any day you 
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may choose to name in the month of September, 1657, and, of | 
course, subsequent to the time when Cromwell, having been offered | 


the crown at his own instigation, ascertained that the time was | young couple from London, though both 


not opportune, and was compelled to refuse it, contrary perhaps 
to his own inclination. 


to the Royalists throughout the kingdom, but some umbrage 
to many of the Puritan and Republican party, among whom a plot 


However that might be, his conduct, in | 
connection with the event, had not only given much disgust | 


was set on foot to dispossess him, if possible, of his position ; and | 


with this another Royalist plot, in favour of the King, is supposed 


by the author fortunately to synchronize. While General Lambert, | 


therefore, is on the point of revolt against the Protector, the 
Royalists of Redford, headed by Sir John Santon and his brother- 
in-law, Colonel Mortimer, rush to arms, overpower the garrison of 
the town, and proclaim the King,—young Santon, son of Sir John, 
displaying wonderful bravery in the assault. 
his secret and sudden expeditions into the country, attended only 
by six or seven troopers, falls in with ‘a company of Sir John 
Santon’s cavalry on the way to his house, to escort his wife for 
safety to a residence in the town, and, after a brief skirmish, the 
Protector, being outnumbered, has to put spurs to his horse, and 
to fly for his life ; while doing which, and exactly opposite the 
gates of Sir John’s house, the unlucky steed stumbles, and his rider, 
precipitated to the ground, is picked up insensible, and brought 
within doors by order of the hospitable lady of the mansion. 
Restoratives being administered he recovers, and, on the entry 
immediately afterwards of Colonel Mortimer and his nephew, is 
identified by the former as one of the small but determined band 
with whom they had lately been engaged. The Colonel, exasperated 
by the death of one of his followers, resolves by way of reprisal to 
have the caitiff Roundhead hanged at once, and on the spot, in 
spite of the protestations of his sister, Lady Santon. Against 
this violation of her hospitality, and from this fate, after a long 
and violent altercation, Arthur, who takes his mother’s part, and 
who has in the meanwhile detected, but keeps secret in his own 
breast, the stranger’s rank and real personality, succeeds in saving 
him, and in ultimately giving him liberty and securing him safe 
conduct from the scene of his disaster. While this has been going 
on, some others of Cromwell's band who had escaped make their 
way to Windsor, and inform Lambert, who is awaiting the arrival 
of the Lord Protector, of his supposed death; upon which, Lambert, 
who has been already plotting with Sir John Santon for the return 
of Charles, and providing for himself in the shape of titles and 
estates, flings off the mask, and, declaring the Protector’s son a 
mere ignorant and incapable child, announces his own claim to 
occupy the vacant seat of power as successor to Cromwell. 
Cromwell, however, not being dead, but at that moment 
Particularly alive both to his own interests and the state of 
affairs about him, proceeds, after exchanging farewells with 
rthur, to Windsor, where he arrives in time to overhear, partially, 
— of his treacherous lieutenant ; confronts him, and 
ee us pro-royalist plot ; derides, upbraids, and finally pardons 
3 dont ounting him to the duty of immediately regaining Redford 
“a e pr ome Lambert, glad to be thus dismissed, and with 
militar ‘oe effects his object by means of an overwhelming 
sure hte i sae having a spite against Sir John for his expo- 
sesolves fog wis the Royalist plot in which he had intermeddled, 
Cini. — falling, as he does, into his power, to put him 
+ Ay mer “rebel prisoner. From this point, the complications of 
; tama and the interest of the action gradually but rapidl 
increase until the y. , sms 7 ety 
Th 1¢ very close of the concluding scene. 
exalt ughout the drama there is much animation and legitimate 
‘ment. The characters are forcibly contrasted with each 
ot er, though the lov vw, ‘ , ar ; 
Roof mush « ue love story of Arthur and Lady Santon’s ward is 
served, and kage al The verity of history is tolerably well pre- 
Selenite on: ignity of the principal character of the drama 
Y Sustained—as far, indeed, as is consistent with those 


Peculiar habits . ; ; 
habits and fashions of speech, for which, in common with 


J : Twenty-four H 
ohn Schelefield, 











ours under the Commonwealth, A Drama, in Five Acts. 
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Cromwell, on one of | 





others of his mode of thinking, he was distinguished, and which 
would doubtless have due effect when seen and heard from the 
stage. 





MR. AND MRS. FAULCONBRIDGE.* 


THERE is a great difference in the construction of novels, accord- 
ing as they depend mainly upon the conception and development of 
character or the occurrence of events. Character being, to a certain 
extent, a fixed quantity, when varieties of it are placed before the 
reader on a given scene of action, a tolerably correct forecast may 
be made as to the future of the individuals and the general outline 
of the story ; but in works of another class of fiction, now not a 
little popular, these conditions are for the most part ignored, the 
mass of the personages introduced being but accessories to the dim 
delineation of some gigantic mystery which broods over the work 
from first to last—some all-absorbing secret which reduces to com- 
paratively small dimensions alike the charms of sentiment and the 
force of character. The work before us belongs to some extent, 
though not exclusively, to the latter school of composition. The 
author has deprecated on the part of critics any premature disclo- 
sure to the public of the secret of his story ; and we shall pay strict 
regard to his request. The scene of the narrative is laid almost 
entirely at the country mansion of Sir Richard Stourton, Bart., and 
the persons primarily concerned are himself, his sister’s daughter, 
a widow, Lady Trevelyan ; his brother’s son and Sir Richard’s 
heir, George Stourton ; and a Mr. and Mrs. Faulconbridge, a 
partly of forei 
extraction, who are about commencing a dramatic career in 
the metropolis, and are invited to assist in amateur thea- 
tricals then going on for a charitable purpose at the Baronet’s 
residence. The rest of the personages introduced (considerable 
in number it need hardly be said, though useful in their several 
capacities) are but of secondary importance. Sir Richard, whose 
early life was passed among the most dissipated circles of the time 
of the Regency, still fond of gaiety and of a house full of company, 
is, now that he is verging on seventy, desirous to see his nephew 
married and settled, or at all events suitably engaged before any 
contingency more nearly affecting himself might occur. George is 
somewhat difficult to please in this matter. Lady Trevelyan, who 
is an excellent character, sensible, fascinating, and beautiful, is, of 
course, deeply interested in her cousin, and his affairs and prospects, 
on various grounds. 

But the Faulconbridges, when once the ice is broken, have a 
most remarkable story to tell; and, before the unravelling of the 
plot, a most remarkable part to act in the drama of real life about 
them. The story is well put together; the interest effectively 
sustained, and gradually heightened ; the mystery all-but un- 
approachable. The moral tone is good, and the manners and 
conversation are natural and unaffected. 











SHORT NOTICES. 


River Angling for Salmon and Trout. By John Younger. Witha 
Memoir, and List of the Tweed Salmon Casts. (Edinburgh: Black- 
wood and Sons.)—The name of John Younger is probably quite un- 
known to the majority of Englishmen; yet he was a man of note in 
the pastoral country a little to the north of the Scottish border. He 
was by trade a shoemaker and cobbler,—by nature, a poet of the 
humbler kind,—by taste, an angler and curious inquirer into the ways 
of beasts and birds, fishes and reptiles,—and by disposition a fine, 
honest, manly, and true-hearted fellow. In his love of natural history, 
he was a kind of Gilbert White, of Selborne fame; in his devotion to 
the rod, a Scottish Isaac Walton; and in his fierce lyrical denuncia- 
tions of Corn Law iniquities, another Ebenezer Elliott. Indeed, he 
corresponded with the last-named, who esteemed his writings. Poor 
Younger had reason to curse the laws which made bread dear ; for, in 
the famine which visited Scotland towards the close of last century, 
when he was a boy, he suffered sharp'y from the pinch of hunger. 
He was, of course, a self-educated man; but he had natural abilities, 
though probably not of a high order, and he was liked and respected 
by visitors to the locality who came on sporting excursions. Having 
recently passed away from this life, his friends, in putting forth a 
new edition of his work on angling, have prefaced it by a sketch of his 
career. To us, who are not adepts of the line and rod, it is the most 
interesting part of the volume. 

The Principles of Agriculture. By William Bland, M.R.A.S. 
(London: Longmans.)—Seven-and-thirty years ago, Mr. Bland pub- 
lished the first edition of this work on agriculture, in which he 
described the analysis of vegetables, and of the sources whence they 
derive their support ; the means by which the fertility of the soil may 
be increased ; the processes of agriculture ; the cultivation of those 
plants grown for the benefit of society ; the succession or courses of 
crops applicable to rich, moderate, and poor soils; and other matters 
incidental to this most important science. The amount of our know- 
ledge on such subjects has vastly increased since the year 1827, and 
Mr. Bland has justly concluded that a new edition of his work, cor- 
rected and enriched by the acquired knowledge and experience of 
later life, would be very welcome to all who are interested in the 
effectual and intelligent cultivation ofthe land. The dedication to the 
President and Members of the Sittingbourne and Milton Agricultural 
Club (to whom he acknowledges his obligations for “ highly valuable 
and practical information”’), and the author’s position as a member of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, are guarantees of his qualifications for 
the task he has undertaken. 


By | . * Mr. and Mrs. Fauleonbridge. By Hamilton Aidé, Author of “ Rita,” ‘* Con- 


dences,” &c. Twovols. London; Smith, Elder, & Co, 
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Bible Truths, with Shakespearian Parallels, by James Brown 
(Whittaker & Co.), has reached a second edition, to which have been 
added illustrative notes containing parallel passages from other authors, 
and an index. The alleged similarity between certain sentences In 
Shakespeare and certain other utterances in the Bible is often, we 
think, of a very vague and general character; but there is no doubt 
that here is a splendid collection of noble words on all the great lead- 
ing topics of human life. 

Vol. LL. of the new edition of Noctes Ambrosiane (Blackwood & Sons) 
has been issued. We have already spoken of this wonderful miscel- 
lany of wit, humour, poetry, description, character, and criticism, 
and now need only congratulate the publishers on the progress of 
their handsome library edition of a work hitherto buried in old dusty 
magazines. 

Preparation for the Holy Communion. By the Author of “ Amy 
Herbert.” (Longman & Co.)—This neat little book of devotion, 
leaning rather in the High Church direction, will no doubt be accept- 
able to many worshippers, as it has several points to recommend it. 
The early part of the volume is taken up with a series of chapters, In 
which the portion of the Church Catechism which relates to the Lord’s 
Supper is considered and explained. With these explanations, prayers 
and suitable portions of Scripture are interspersed. At the end, the 
Communion Service is given, with rubrics printed red; and thus the 
whole forms a pocket manual which communicants may use in place 
of their Prayer-books at the administration of that sacrament. In 
doctrine, the author, while High Church, has certainly avoided the 
much dreaded extreme. Transubstantiation is condemned, becanse 
‘* it asserts what our senses tell us is not true,” and there is added to 
this condemnation the remark that, “‘ when the English Church asserts 
that ‘ the body and blood of Christ are verily and indeed taken by the 
faithful in the Lord’s Supper,’ it speaks of spiritual life.” It is to be 
presumed that the author here alludes to the words of the Twenty- 
eighth Article, though she does not quote them, viz., that ‘‘ the body of 
Christ is given, taken, and received only after a heavenly and spiritual 
manner.” 








THE SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY. 


Tue managers of the London Theatres had a meeting on Saturday 
at. the rooms of the National Shakespeare Committee, 120, Pall Mall, 
to arrange the time for the performances which are to take place in 
aid of the Monument Fund. Mr. Benjamin Webster, by whom the 
meeting had been convened, presided, and many of the leading 
managers of London were present. It was finally agreed that the 
best time for such performances to take place would be during the 
weeks commencing Monday, April 18, and ending on Saturday the 
30th. The plays acted will, for the most part, be Shakespeare’s 
own, and, on the night of the day itself, as well as those immediately 
before and after it, “‘ special and interesting features,” according to the 
report in the daily papers, “ will be imported” into these perform- 
ances. Of the nature of the said “ features,’”’ however, we are left in 
the dark. 

Did it ever occur to any of those who are interesting themselves in 
the present movement that we are about to celebrate the tercentenary 
of Shakespeare on a day which is not the anniversary of his birth at 
all? Shakespeare was born, lived, and died during what is called 
“the old style,” when the calendar was twelve days behind what it 
isnow. The real anniversary of his birthday, therefore, is not the 
23rd of April, but the 5th of May. Perhaps it was wiser to maintain 
the apparent rather than the real exactness; but those whose 
enthusiasm has not exhausted itself by the end of April may have a 
second celebration on the 5th of May, with greater appropriateness 
than at the earlier date. 





LITERARY GOSSIP. 


A LARGE and motley crowd has filled the beautiful residence of the 
late Mr. Thackeray for four days. Stately duchesses, comical old 
Hebrews from Houndsditch, authors representing different depart- 
ments of literature, furniture men, nervous ladies wearing spectacles, 
artists, and bargain-hunters, have just been jostling each other at the 
sale of the household effects, conducted by Messrs. Christie & Manson. 
On Wednesday and Thursday, the pictures, water-colour drawings, 
service of plate, and old Chelsea and Dresden china, which Mr. 
Thackeray had purchased in his rambles in “ Sohovia”—his designa- 
tion for that district which makes Wardour-street its principal 
thoroughfare,—candelabra, beautifal old cabinets, household furniture, 
and other effects, were sold. On Friday, the library of books was dis- 
posed of. A report of the principal works of interest will be given in 
our next week's “Gossip.” Of porcelain, which was first put up, 
there were eighty-two lots, consisting of Dresden and Sévres china, 
some of them remarkable for exquisiteness of design and colour. Many 
of these fetched very large prices: for instance, four dinner services 
realized the aggregate amount of £69. 10s.; two Sévres sauce-boats 
brought £9; and other articles were proportionately high. The pic- 
tures, water-colour drawings, and engravings were only twenty-five 
innumber. The first picture put up was by De Troye, painted in 
commemoration of the peace of Utrecht. This picture, after 
considerable competition, was knocked down at £18. An exqui- 
site painting by Boucher, designed as a circular centre-piece for a 
ceiling—subject, “Two Cupids sporting ”’—fetched £25. 10s. An 
elegant composition by Watteau, entitled ‘“‘A Conversation Champétre,” 
was sold for £10. 5s. A charming painting, by Van Loo, “The 
Portrait of a Lady,” a work of great beauty and exquisite colour and 
finish, after an eager competition, was knocked down at £25. 10s. A 
picture, by J. Leslie, “ A Roman Peasant-boy, with a water-bottle 
and dog at his side,” fetched £20. 10s. There were three pictures 
which attracted some attention; one by Begyn, “ An Italian River 
Scene,” with sheep and goats feeding, and a woman and child reposing 
at the foot of a tree, sold for £8. 15s. “ A View in the Low Countries,” 
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by R. Vandervelde, with an encampment of Spanish troops, general’s 
staff, sold for £10; and one by J. Mylens (1655), “A Girl,” ang 
painted in landscape, a beautifully finished painting, gold fop 











£15. 15s. Of water-colour drawings there were only three, but 
those were beautiful—Ist, “Colliers and Cobles off Whitby,” p 
C. P. Knight (1855), £17; “* Near Park-road, Clapham Park,” b 


W. Bennett (1857), £10. 10s.; “ A Girl in a Green Dress and White 
Veil,” by Egerton, £3. 3s. An engraving, “‘ The Life Academy,” after 
Zoffany, by Earlom, with two photographs, were sold for £9. 8s. 
The plated and silver articles comprised the usual appurtenances of 
the table, many of them of exquisite workmanship, which may be 
estimated from the fact that one salver (silver) fetched £2, 10s. an 
ounce. Two articles, however, deserve especial notice: an oval ink. 
stand, with chased claw-feet and engraved open-work border, two 
glasses with silver tops, taper candlestick and extinguisher, with an 
inscription, “To William M. Thackeray, from an obliged friend, 
Nov. 16th, 1851;” and a magnificent fluted punch-bowl, with waved 
edgve, chased with scroll and foliage, and with lion-mask handles, and 
inscribed, ‘‘ From the publishers to the author of ‘ Vanity Fair’ and 
‘ Pendennis.’” This was finally knocked down at £2. 3s. an ounee, 
One article in the catalogue excited much interest—* A Fine Old Tea. 
kettle.” It realised a good sum. We missed the curious silver ink. 
stand which Mr. Lancaster, in his recent article on * Thackeray ” in 
the North British Review, speaks of as having been noticed ong 
morning in the shop window of an Edinburgh silversmith, and pur- 
chased on the same day by a few admirers for presentation to the 
author of “ Vanity Fair.” 

The first volume of Mr. Ernest Edwards’s “ Portraits of Men of 
Eminence in Literature, Science, and Art, with Biographical Memoirs,” 
has just been completed. This instalment presents us with twenty- 
four admirable likenesses of some of the most distinguished living 
Englishmen. It is Mr. Edwards’s intention to extend this photographic 
gallery until the collection numbers about one hundred portraits of 
**men of the time.” There is now preparing at the same studio a 
collection of ‘‘ Memorials of Shakespeare,” a series of fine photo. 
graphic illustrations with which the good people of Stratford are 
highly pleased. 

The new edition of Charles Knight's well-known “ Pictorial Shake- 
speare,’ shortly to be issued in monthly parts by Messrs. 
Routledge, will, we hear, be an entirely new and revised issue. The 
editor says he has laboured upon the edition “ since the beginning of 
18638, diligently comparing the labours of others with his own, acknow- 
ledging his obligations in all cases where he adopts their opinions, 
pointing out the most important ‘recent new readings’ either to be 
subscribed to or controverted, but never surrendering the principle 
upon which he has uniformly worked, that for three-fifths of Shake- 
speare’s plays the Folio of 1623 is the only authority ; that for the other 
twr -fifths the Qu urtos may be advant weously compared with that folio; 
but that to sail forth into the wide ocean of conjectural readings is to 
embark upon a perilous voyage, with no guide to steer between Seylla 
and Charybdis but the discretion of the helmsman.” 


Mr. Paul Bedford, the well-known comedian, is about to publish a 
kind of autobiography, under the title of ‘‘ The Recollections and 
Wanderings of Paul Bedford, dedicated to his Patrons the British 
Public,” with the motto of “Facts, not Fancies.” The work will 
comprise reminiscences of actors and theatrical life, both London and 
provincial, for nearly half a century, and will, we believe, be published 
by Messrs. Bradbury & Evans. 

The new edition of Machiavelli, lately issued in Turin, was thus 
noticed in the Unita Cattolica, the well-known journal of that city :— 
‘‘Our readers must have noticed among the advertisements On our 
fourth page an edition of the works of Machiavelli. Now, as these 
works are in the ‘Index,’ purchasers must produce the permission 
granted for them to read the book.” The advertisement, of course, 
serves two purposes. 

The idea, common with young authors, that they cannot correct 
their composition until it is set in type, exists in full force at her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. Mr. M‘Culloch, the comptroller, states 
that immense expense is incurred every year by corrections of proofs ; 
manuscript is sent in a very imperfect state, often a beginning be 
the rest of the paper is sketched or perhaps thought of; and then the 
proofs are revised over and over again, and so many corrections “ 
alterations made that not unfrequently the cost of them emeent® 
several times the cost of first printing. He says—‘ We have 
present a paper in the press that was sent to be printed three days 
ago, and of which no fewer than twenty sets of proofs have been —_ 
and it is not even now completed.” It might well be asked — 
offender is, but, fortunately for him¥ it is added, “We have su» ry 
other instances nearly as bad.” An effort is now being made bet os 
this flagrant abuse and waste of the public money by insiotns 
the manuscript shall be revised before it is primted. Mr. M‘Culloch 
says, “If properly enforced, this regulation will effect a large saving: 

“ Our Mutual Friend” is the title of Mr. Charles Dickens's nev 
work, which the publishers, Messrs. Chapman & Hall, state Fa 
completed in twenty monthly parts, in the familiar old iteedng: 
Part I. is to be issued on the last day of April. The iNlustratiom ae 
to be by Mr. Marcus Stone, instead of Mr. Hablot K. Bro 

(** Phiz’’). 

Mr. Dickens will preside at the annual festival o 
Hospital, at Willis’s Rooms, on Tuesday, April 12. 

A new periodical, upon the plan of Notes and Queries, has os 
started in Paris with the appropriate title of the Intermédion™ 
is this journal which has set on foot the investigations replies Ar 
tomb of Voltaire, which are still occupying the attention of t a 
press, and from which it appears that the remains of en of 
together"with those of Rousseau, were removed from the vau ; 


f University Colleg® 


Pantheon one night in May, 1814, taken in a hackney-coach '0 8 F ,, 


f hot lime, 


. _s Liget » : do 5 
of waste land without the city, and emptied into a be devotion 


some fanatics, who thought in this way to show their 
royalty and religion. 
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An entirely new Hand-book to the now fashionable game of Croquet 
is in preparation by Mr. Edmund Routledge. 


Guineas and novels have long been associated with each other in 
the annals of publishing. From the beginning to the end of the lust 
century romances were generally issued in two or three volumes, 
and these were sold at from five to six shillings per volume. About 
1825, Mr. Colburn started the fashion of a half-guinea per volume 
for circulating library literature. As lending libraries are com- 
pelled to keep a certain number of copies of any new books that may 
be published, it was quickly perceived by other publishers that a 
tariff of guineas and halJf-guineas would be much more profitable than 
the old prices, and the larger sums would certainly lend a dignity 
to the works, and show that if the contents were poor the author and 
his publisher determined to ask a good price for them. The old 
price of three volumes for a guinea and a half now appears to be 
growing into disfavour. Some time since, Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co. 
adopted the system of advertising their novels without any prices, 
making the cost a subject of special arrangement with the “ trade,” 
and now Messrs. Low & Co., of Ludgate Hill, have resolved upon 
issuing all their new novels at the uniform price of eight shillings per 
volume. It is understood that their object in so doing is to solicit 
private purchasers, as well as the heads of libraries. They have 
resolved at once to lower the price of Mr. Charles Reade’s “ Hard 
Cash,” Mr. Dutton Cooke’s “ Trials of the Tredgolds,”’ and other 
novels now in the course of publication. 

Mr. Charles Reade has added to the second edition of his story of 
“Hard Cash,” just published, a new preface, citing a number of cases 
from actual lite in support of his views of the evils of the system of 
private lunatic asylums. 


We have to record the death of Mr. Leonard Horner, F.R.S., who 
was for many years one of the most active co-operators with Lord 
Brougham in his attempts to diffuse useful knowledge amongst the 
working classes. 

Of new books in preparation, and those about to be issued, we have 
the following particulars :— 

Messrs. LonemAN & Co. will publish in April a fourth series of the 
late Mrs. Jameson’s “‘ Sacred and Legendary Art,” entitled “The 
History of Our Lord, and of His Precursor John the Baptist, as 
represented in Christian Art,” with etchings and woodcuts. The 
late Sir G. Cornewall Lewis’s “ Essays on the Administrations of 
Great Britain from 1783 to 1830,” edited by the Right Hon. Sir 
Edmund Head, Bart., will be ready on Thursday next, with a 
portrait. 

Messrs. Smith, Extpgr, & Co., will publish on Thursday next, in 
2 vols., ‘‘ The Small House of Allington,” by Anthony Trollope 
(reprinted from the Corniill Magazine), with eighteen illustrations 
by J. R. Millais, R.A.; also “‘ Under the Ban,” a translation of * Le 
Mandit,” a novel now attracting so much attention in Paris, in 3 vols. ; 
and a new novel, by Mr. Charles Alliston Collins, author of “ A Cruise 
upon Wheels,” * The Eye-Witness,” &c., in 2 vols., with the title of 
“The Bar Sinister.’ The same house announces ‘‘ Post Tenebras 
Lux, or the Gospel Message to him who desires to Believe,” by the 
Rev. G. D. Snow, with an introduction by the Rev. F. D. Maurice; 
“Hester Kirton,” by the author of ‘‘ Chesterford,” ‘‘ A Bad Begin- 
ning,” &c., 3 vols.; ** A Fatal Error, or the Vipiannes,” by J. Master- 
mann, 2 vols.; a new edition of “ A Dark Night’s Work,’ by Mrs. 
Gaskell (from All the Year Rownd), with four illustrations; “ Military 
Ends and Moral Means,” exemplifying the higher influences affecting 
military life and character, the motives to enlistment, the use of 
stratagems in war, &c., by Colonel J. Graham, 1 vol.; “ Three Days 
ofa Father’s Sorrow, a Book of Consolation,” by M. Felix Bungener, 
author of “ The Life of Calvin,” and numerous other works. 

P Messrs. Low & Co. will publish immediately a small volume entitled 

Work and Play,” by Horace Bushnell, author of “ Nature and the 
Supernatural.” 

Messrs. TinstEY Brotuers’ list of new novels in the press com- 
prises “'Trevlyn Hold,” by Mrs. Wood, 3 vols. (to appear immediately) ; 
z ee Dering, or the Qudrilateral,” a novel, by the Author of 

‘uy Livingstone,” 2 vols.; ‘Guy Waterman,” by John Saunders, 
3 vols. ; “ From Pillar to Post,” 1 vol., &c. The same firm has in the 
Press, in 1 vol., a work entitled ‘‘ Madeira and the Great Teneriffe,” 
by Bel Hirondel. 
oy t. BENTLEY will publish, on the 21st instant, M. Guizot’s 

emoirs of a Minister of State from 1840.” 

am NEw BY’S list of forthcoming works comprises :—* On Change 
~‘o — a Guide for Travellers in Search of Health,” by Thomas 
Robert W, a M.D., M.R.C.8.; “ England’s Premiers, from Sir 

stor be: to Sir Robert Peel, with a Sketch of the Political 
port in ungland under the House of Hanover,” by W. H. Daven- 
and Poesia” . English America, or Pictures of Canadian Places 
ine e ~ exhibiting our Colonial Possessions on the American Con- 
Senne Pi ~ Moral, Social, Religious, and Industrial Aspects,” by 
ear 2 ips Day (special correspondent in Canada of the Morning 
the 2 hong ey of “ Down South )s “Crossing the Border,” by 
tator,” « 0 Skating on Thin Ice ; ee The Heronry,” by “ Seru- 
«No ae by Miss Julia Corner, with the quaint title of 
entitled « — = and a novel from the pen of Mr. M‘Grigor Allan, 

A tte a Stirling, or the Priest s Confession.” 
and laity of bi: etter from the Archbishop of Canterbury to the clergy 

. y of his diocese, on the recent Judgment of the Privy Council, 

in a few days by Messrs. Rivinaton, who have also 


Will be published 


Bregetical. b a Commentary on the Lord’s Prayer, Practical and 
tipplegate . » the Rev. William Denton, of St. Bartholomew’s, 
a — Three Sermons by Dr. Goulburn. 
agiey to ee announce a rejoinder from Mr. Charles 
teach p> r. Newman, entitled “ What, then, does Dr. Newman 
Messrs, Warp 
_ Standard work 
a8sell’s series 
®Xecution, ' 


& Lock have issued a circular, denying that series 
8 illustrated by the Dalziels is a plagiarism of Mr. 
and asserting a priority of conception and of partial 











The widow of Dr. Kitto has presented a copy of her husband’s last 
work, “ Daily Bible Illustrations,” to the Princess of Wales, who has 
been pleased to accept of the gift. 

A new Italian periodical has just appeared at Turin, which bears 
the strange title of Il Canale di Suez. It comes out once a fortnight, 
and follows the same plan as its predecessor, L’Istmo di Suez. 

Another paper has hkewise been started for the spread of the know- 
ledge of agriculture, manufacture, and commerce. It bears the title 
of Il Giornale di Agricoltwra, Industria, e Commercio, del Regno d'Italia, 
and is edited by Professor F. L. Botter, of Bologna. 

Two articles by M. Wolowski, in the two last numbers of the Révue 
des Deux Mondes, on the Finances of Russia, which have created a 
great sensation in Kurope, will be published in the shape of a pamphlet, 
with additions. 

The sequel to the paper read by Mr. Feilde, at the Social Science 
Congress, ‘‘ On the adoption of the Public Libraries and News Rooms 
Act, 1855, for the City of London,” and which elicited the “ hearty 
approval”’ of Lord Brougham, is in the press. It is entitled “‘ Remarks 
on the Southern Liberty and Independence Question.” Mr. Feilde’s 
sympathies are with the South. 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 


Anvals of Military and Naval Surgery. Vol. I, 1863. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 

Bain (J.), The Senses and the Intellect. 2nd edit. 8vo., 15s. 

Bedford (Hon. B.), Gleanings from British and Irish Ecclesiastical History. Cr, 
8vo., 5s. 

Bell (Mrs.), The Lost Sailor. 2nd edit. Feap., 5s. 

Binns wet Geometrical Drawing. Newedit. Part I.,6s.; Part II., 4s.; 1 vol., 
9a. 6d. Yr. 8vo, 

Buoy’s Own Sea Stories. Feap., 5s. 

Bradshaw’s Itinerary of Great Britain, 1864. Imp. 16mo., 4s. 

Brodie (Rev. J.), Remarks on the Antiquity of Man. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Brown (J. Baldwin), Divine Treatment of Sin. Cr. 8vo., 5s, 

Bushnell (Dr. H.), Work and Play. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Camplin (Dr. J. M.), On Diabetes. 3rd edit. Feap., 3s. 6d, 

Champneys (Canon), Facts and Fragments. Fceap., 3s. 6d. 

Clay (Rev. E.), Exposition of the Book of Revelations. Feap., 5s. 

Cobbold (Rev. R.), Margaret Catchpole. New edit. Feap., 3s. 

Crossing the Border. 2 vols. Post 8vo., 21s. 

Dalton (J. E.), Human Physiology. 3rd edit. 8vo., 21s. 

Delamere’s Kitchen Garden. New edit. Feap., 1s. 

———— Flower Garden. New edit. Feap., 1s. 

Dulecken (H. W.), Our Favourite Fairy Tales. Imp. 16mo., 6s. 

Father Mathew. By J. F. Maguire. 2ndedit. Cr. 8vo., 12s. 6d. 

Gabb (Rev. J.), Steps to the Throne. 18mo., 2s. 6d. 

Guinness (H. G.), Preaching for the Million. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Guthrie (G.), Bank Monopoly the Cause of Commercial Criees, Cr. 8vo., 2s, 6d, 

Hollins (Rev. J.), Sermons Suggestive. Or. 8vo., 5s. 

Jaques (J.), Croquet. 8vo., 1s. 

Jesus Christ and the Prophets. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Jeans (Rev. G.), The Pastor’s Voice: Sermons. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Jones’ Mercantile Directory of the Pottery District, Staffordshire. Cr. 8vo., 3s, 6d, 

Kimber (Rev. T.), Course of Mathematics. Part 1., Key to. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Kemp (E.). How to lay out a Garden. New edit. 8vo., 18s. 

Ladies (The) of Polearrow. By Mrs. R. Lloyd, Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Lewes (G. H.), Aristotle. 8vo., 15s. 

Life-Lights of Song : Songs of Love and Brotherhood. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Macduff (Rev. J. R ), Altar Incense. 13mo., 2s. 6d. 

Mackenzie (Rev. W. B.), Saul of Tarsus. Feap., 5s. 

Mauritius (Bishop of), Mauritius and Madagascar. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Marshman (J.), Lives of Carey, Marshman, and Ward. Cheap edit. Cr 8vo., 3s. 6d, 

Mason (Mrs.), Civilizing Mountain War. New edit. Feap., 5s. 

Melvill (Canon), Golden Counsels. New edit. Or. 8vo , 3s. 6d. 

Melville (J. G. Whyte), The Gladiators. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Milton (J. L.), The Stream of Life on our Globe. Cr. 8vo., 10s, 6d, 

Mongan (R.), Practical English Grammar. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Spelling Book. 3rd edit. 12mo., ls. 6d. 

Nicol (H. B.), Bankruptey Acts, 2nd edit. Cr, 8vo., 14s. 

Overton (Rev. C.), Lectures on the Pilgrim’s Progress. New edit. Feap., 5s. 

Parrish (E.), Treatise on Pharmacy. New edit. 8vo., 24s. 

Paterson (J), The Statutes relating to the Poor. Vol. II. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Pattison (S. R.), Religious Life in England. Cr, 8vo., 7s. 

Percy (J.), Metallurgy of Iron and Steel. 8vo., 42s. 

Plues (M.), Rambles in Search of Wild Flowers. 2nd edit. Cr. 8vo., 68. 

Potts (R.), Euclid. Book I.toITV. Newedit, 12mo., 3s. 

Pollock’s County Courts’ Practice. 5th edit. Royal 12mo., £1. 10s. 

Rathlyon. By Author of ‘‘ The Saxon in Ireland.” 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. Lis, 6d. 

Standard (The) Tune Book. New edit. Oblong 8vo., 5s. 

Syme (Prof. J.), Excision of the Scapula. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Tilley (H. A.), Eastern Europe and Western Asia. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Told at Last. By Helen Dagley. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 12s. 

Townley (J.), Parturition without Pain. 4th edit. Or, 8vo., 2s. 6d, 

Trollope (A.), The Small House at Allington. 2 vols. 8vo., 26s. 

Vaux (C ), Designs for Villas and Cottages. Newedit. 8vo., 15s. 

Viscount’s (The) Daughter. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 

Watts (H.), Dictionary of Chemistry. Vol. II. 8vo., 2ls. 

Westgarth (W.), The Colony of Victoria. 8vo., 16s. 

Wood (Rev. J. G.), Athletic Sports and Manly Exercises. Royal 32mo., 2s. 6d. 

(Mrs.), Trevelyn’s Hold. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. lis. 6d. 

Zadkiel’s Handbook of Astrology. Vol. II. 12mo., 4s. 














MEETINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY. 


Actvartrs—At 7 p.m. “On Friendly Societies.” By Samuel Brown. 

Mxpicat—At 8.30 p.r. “Eye Diseases, as determined by the Ophthalmoscope ; 
more especially in relation to the diagnosis and surgical treatment of Glau- 
coma.” By Mr, Jabez Hogg. 

Asratre -At 3 P.M. 

TUESDAY. 

Mepicat anp CurrurGicat—At 8.30 p.m. 

Civi, Ex@rxeeers—At 8 p.m. Discussion on Mr. Phipp’s Paper ‘‘ On the Resis- 
tance to Bodies passing through Water.” 

ZooLoeroar—At 9 p.m. 1. “*On the Habits of the Didunculus.” By Dr. G, 
Bennett. 2. ‘‘On a New Flycatcher from Western Africa.” 

Eruxo.togicat—At 8 p.m. 1. ‘On certain Native Tribes of Brazil and Bolivia.” 
By Thos. J. Hutchinson, Esq. 2. ‘An Account of a Human Skeleton dis. 
covered under a bed of Peat on the Coast of Cheshire.’”’ By Professor Busk. 
3. ‘*A description of some crania cf the Manganjo race of Negroes on the 
river Shire in South Africa, with an Account of the Tribes.’ By Dr. Kirk. 


WEDNESDAY. 

Grorocicar—At 8 p.m. 1. ‘On some new Fossils from the Lingula-flags of 
Wales.” By Mr. J. W. Salter. 2. “On the Millstone-grit of North 
Staffordshire, and the adjoining parts of Derbyshire, Cheshire, and Lanca- 
shire.” By Mr. E. Hull, and Mr. A. H. Green, 

Royat LiteraturE—aAt 4} P.™. 

ArgcumOLOGICAL AssociaTron—At 8} P.M. 


SATURDAY. 
Boranic—aAt 33 P.M. 
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| Music. uae, 
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List of New Publications for the Week. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


i ee 


OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS.— 
Will CLOSE, on the 26th, the ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of 
SKETCHES and STUDIES by the Members, at their Gallery, 5, Pall-Mall East. 


9 till dusk. Admission ls, 
JOS. J. JENKINS, Secretary. 








OUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM:— MULREADY 
EXHIBITION.—An Exhibition of the Works of the late WILLIAM 


MULREADY, Esq., R.A., is now open at the South Kensington Museum. 


Admission, on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays, from 10 a.m. till 10 p.m., 
free; on Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays (Student's Days), from 10 a.m, 


till 6 p.m., Sixpence. 


By order of the Lords of the Committee of Council on Education. 








UNIOR ATHENAUM [CLUB.—Noblemen, Gentlemen, 


Members of the Universities, Associates of the learned Societies, Artists 
and Patrons of Art, and others, desirous of becoming Members of the JUNIOR 
ATHEN ZUM, are requested to communicate with GEORGE R. WRIGHT, Fsq., 
F.S.A., Secretary, from whom a List of the Committee and other particulars 


may be obtained. 
Committee Room, St. James’s Hall, Regent-street, W. 





UNIOR ATHENAUM CLUB.—The Committee are 
prepared to receive Communications as to a SITE for a Temporary or 
Permanent ‘BUILDING at the West-end of town. All letters on this subject to 
be addressed to GEORGE R. WRIGHT, Esq., F.S.A., Secretary to the Junior 


Atheneum. 
Committee Room, St. James’s Hall, Regent-street, W. 








OSPITAL for CONSUMPTION and DISEASES of the 


CHEST, Brompton.—Owing to the heavy list of applicants for admission 


it has been found necessary to fill up the extra beds at a much earlier period of the | 
P sr | QuINQUENNIAL Divisions, on a4 Low Ratx or PREMIUM Wi 


| of Profits, 


year than usual, thereby increasing the number of beds in use to 210. 


An earnest APPEAL is, therefore, made for FUNDS, to enable the Committee 


to meet the additional expenses of the present winter. 


PHILIP ROSE, Hon. See. 


HENRY DOBBIN, Bec. 





REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—EASTER HOLIDAYS. 


First and Second-class RETURN TICKETS (Ordinary and Express) issued on 
THURSDAY, 24th March, and intervening days, will be available for the RETURN 


JOURNEY on any day up to and including THURSDAY, 31st March. 
By Order, 


J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 


Bishopsgate, March 1, 1864, 











£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid up by Injury caused by 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, or at Home, may 


be secured by an Annual Payment of £3 to the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


MORE THAN 8,000 CLAIMS FOR COMPENSATION 


HAVE BEEN PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY PAID. 


For Particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Stations, to the Local 


Agents, or at the Offices, 10, REGENT-STREET, and 64, CORNHILL. 


WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1849, 











OR ee 
PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 


No. 50, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
EsTaBLISHRD 1806, 
POLICY HOLDERS’ CAPITAL, £1,566,548. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £195,301. 
BONUSES DECLARED, £1,451,157. 
CLAIMS PAID SINCE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THRE OFFICER 
£3,456,947. r 
Presipgent.—The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 
Cuarmman or Directors.—The Hon. ARTHUR KINNAIRD, Mp, 
Dsruty Cuairman.—GEORGE DAORE, Esq. 
Manaaine Drrecror.—JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Esq, 
The Profits (subject to a trifling deduction) are divided among the Insured, 
Examples of Bonuses added to Policies issued by 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 

















Number of Date of Anave? Premiom. Sum Amount with 
Policy. | Policy. | Insured. | Bonus additions 
2. 8 d, £. & se @ 

4,718 1823 194 15 10 5,000 =| 10,632 14 9 
3924 | 1821 165 4 2 | 5,000 | 10164 19 9 
4,937 1824 205 13 4 | 4000 | 9687 3 9 
2,946 1818 i oo, 5,000 | 9,254 13 § 
5,795 | 1825 167 1 8 5,000 | 9253 5 10 
2,027 1816 122 18 4 4,000 8,576 ll 2 
3,944 1821 49 15 10 1,000 2,498 7 6 
783 1808 29 18 4 1,000 2,327 13 6 





s PSE Ses Maen eee 


—————————— ‘ 


JOHN HODDINOTT, Secretary. 





HCENIX FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Lombard- 
street and Charing-cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED in 1782. 
TrustEEs aND DirxEctTors. 
Edward Hawkins, Jun., Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq., M.P, 
Octavius Edward Coope, Esq. William James Lancaster, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq. John Dorrien Magens, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. John Timothy Oxley, Esq. 
George Arthur Futter, Esq. Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Charles Emanuel Goodhart, Esq. Wm. James Thompson, Esq. 
James Alexander Gordon, Esq. Henry Heyman Toulmin, Esq. 
Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
John Hodgson, Esq. | Peter Martineau, Esq. 
Joseph Samuel Lescher, Esq. 
George William Lovell, Secretary. 
John J. Broomfield, Assistant Secretary. 


Insurances against Loss by Fire are effected by the Phonix Company upon 
every description of Property, in every part of the World, on the most favourable 
terms. 

The promptitude and liberality with which its engagements are always met by 
this Company are well known, and the importance of its relations with the Public 
may be estimated from the fact that since its establishment it has paid more than 
Eight Millions Sterling in discharge of Claims for Losses by Fire. 2 

Insurances with this Company expiring at Lady-day must be renewed within 
Fifteen days thereafter, or they will become void. 

Receipts are now ready at the principal Offices, Lombard-street and Charing- 
cross, and with the respective Agents throughout the United Kingdom. 


Decimus Burton, Esq. 
Travers Buxton, Esq. 





—— 





i ae FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 11, Lombard-street, London, E.C, 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL—TWO MILLIONS. 
DreeEcrTors. 
Sir Minto Farquhar, Bt., M.P., Chairman. 
Charles William Curtis, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, Esq., M.P. 
H. Bonham-Carter, Esq. John Martin, Esq. 
Charles F, Devas, Esq. Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. James Morris, Esq. 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Bart, Henry Norman, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. Henry R. Reynolds, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Beg. M.P. Abraham J. Robarts, Esq. 
John G. Hubbard, Esq., M.P. William Steven, Esq. 
Fredk, H. Janson, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. 





AvuDITors. 
Lewis Loyd, Esq. | Henry Sykes Thornton, Esq. 
Cornelius Paine, Jan., Rsq. Noel Whiting, Esq. 


Thos. Tollemach, Esq., Secretary.—Samuel Brown, Esq., Actuary. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Under the Provisions of an Act of Parliament, this 


~ aT 
Company now offers to new Insurers Erauty PER CENT. OF THE Poor 
thout particips 


Profi's allotted 


Since the establishment of the Company in 1821, the Amount of e equivalent 


to the Assured has exceeded in Cash value £660,000, which represent 
Reversionary Bonuses of £1,058,000, » force 

After the Division of Profits at Christmas 1859, the Life Assarees "anen 
with existing Bonuses thereon, amounted to upwards of £4,730,000, ea d, in- 
from the Life Branch £207,000 per annum, and the Life Assurance ’ 
dependent of the Capital, exceeded £1,618,000. ‘ti 

FIRE DEPARTMENT.— Insurances are are effected upon every deneny 
of Property at home and abroad at moderate rates. 

No —— is incurred in effecting a new Insurance beyond the 
Annual Premium and Duty, when the Premium amounts to 5s. 

Claims liberally and promptly settled. 

Notice is hereby given, that FIRE Policies which expire 
renewed within Fifteen days at this Office, or Mr. SAMS, No. 
corner of Pall Mall or with the Company’s Agents throughou 
otherwise they become void. 


Applications for Prospectuses and Agencies to be made 


j00 
payment of the 


at Lady-day must 
1, St. James s-stree 
rout the Kingdow 


to the Secretary: 
—_ _———_~> 





c 75, 
\V[ 8, EDWARD COOKE, MINING SHAREBROKER, ” 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. Reliable information Fry 
application, relative to the merits of Mines, either for speculation oF investment? 
few good Mines have been selected with much care and attention, 82 inv 
which can scarcely fuil to be highly remunerative. 
Noy. 20, 1863, Bankers: Alliance Bank, Lothbury. tee 











Sescieed ‘a al 

M R. J. W. GILBERT, MINE BROKER, 1, Pinner B 
d court, Old Broad-street. Late of St. Day, Cornwall. F experien” 
J. W. G., from his practical knowledge of Mining, added to six ane Bae : 
as a Share Broker, feels confident of the benefit of his advice to Inves . 
inspected jor the usual fee, 
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